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/ Your Requirements / Root Service from 
/ Promptly filled by / ( HI i A( 0 
j August Lotz Company / 
i) = 
~ Good products backed by the Beekeepers—you may 
/ right kind of service win for you / 
ro and for us. Let us work together > PROFIT 

for our mutual benefit. Try us on 

that next order for SECTIONS, ; : 
~ Hives, Supers, Frames, Foundation, S by catering to fruit, vegetable and 
™ ote ~ grain growers. Sell or rent them the 
/ , / bees they need. Root Quality sup- 

& plies wiil help you. Let us care for 

~ Cost no L t Are ~ your orders. 
/ more in Oo 3 cheaper / 

the be- . in the 4 eee 
= ginning Sections end. = Write now for our new 1930 

catalog. 
Write for our 1930 Catalog. 

/ A — . / A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 
~ ugust Lotz Company, 224 West Huron St., 
/ Boyd, Wisconsin / CHICAGO, ILL. 
OIA TNT TOFS 0 
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Do Yourself a Favor 


WRITE FOR MY FREE BEE SUPPLY CATALOG 


The CYPRESS super 
pictured here is an 
example of the many 
bargains that | am 











offering. 5 CYPRESS beewa 

! y comb-honey supers, 
Walter T. Kelley, complete but without sections, 
Prop., Gulf Coast K. D., in carton (8 or 10 $3 25 

Bee Co. frame _ size) ° 

“As the quality of the material and the workmanship of the supplies we 
have been getting from you have been the highest, we are herewith inclos 
ing our order for 100 nuelei.” (Signed) Bolling Bee Co., Breeders of Grey 


Caueasians. 
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/ HOUMA , LOUISIANA 
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Combination 


-Your ability as a producer 


PLUS Root’s double-locked cor 


ner frames 
PLUS Three-ply Foundation. 


The best equipment plus your ef 
forts means more honey at less cost 
per pound. 


-Yes—we sell Root’s goods in 
Michigan. Send for catalog. 


M. H. Hunt & Son 


510 No. Cedar St., 
Lansing, Michigan 
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Bee Suppues 


HIVES 
and 
SUPERS 


Made of selected, 
pine lumber 


well dried, soft white 
Cut by modern woodwork- 
The 


a big improve- 


ing machines to exact dimensions, 
new style hand-hole is 
ment. Root hives and supers are made 
right. Use the best. Order ROOT QUAL- 
ITY. 


THE A. |. ROOT CO. 
OF IOWA 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 












THE HOME OF THE HONCY GCC —- 
AT ANY POST BOX 


—anywhere—you can bank with this 37-year-old 
institution under its Bank-by-Mail plan. 


he SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK CoO. 







Vice -Ones 


.E.AYLARD 
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GET OUR PRICES 


BEFORE - BUYING 


For your convenience we have included a 
coupon with this ad. Use it or write us a 


letter. 
Our Guarantee 


All goods purchased may be returned if un- 
satisfactory and money cheerfully refunded. 
No questions asked. 


Our Service 


While we ship all over the country, we can 
ee ecial service to those located in the 
ast—New York, Penn., New England, and 
Atlantic Seaboard states. 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 


FALCONER, N. Y. 


- BEE - SUPPLIES / 





W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. / 





Gentlemen: 

Without obligation on my part, please / 
quote prices. I have........... swarms. 
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| Honey Markets | 


U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of January.) 
CALIFORNIA POINTS: Southern California 
The long drouth was finally broken by heavy 
rains during the past 10 days, and this mois 
ture will be of decided benefit to purple sage, 
white sage, buckwheat and most other honey 
plants. It is rather late, however, for the rains 
to benefit button or black sage. Eucalyptus is 


yielding considerable honey in some locations, 
and will save many colonies from starvation. 
The export demand for honey has become de 
cidedly unimportant, most exports now going 


out representing orders placed some months 
ago. The decline in German demand is attribut 
ed to heavier production in that country last 
season and to the recently inereased duty on 
honey going into Germany, from 4'%4e net to Te 
per Ib. gross. It is also reported that the Empire 
trading movement has helped to lessen the de 
mand for American honey in the United King 
dom. Domestic demand is also light. Stocks of 
locally-produced honey are extremely short in 
all of Southern California, and very few sales 
have been made recently by local producers 
Ton lots light amber buckwheat reported sold 
at 9c per Ib., and few cases of comb honey at 
$6.50 per case. Beeswax has generally brought 
the beekeeper 25-26e per Ib., with some sales 
No. 1 yellow high as 3le per Ib. Central Cali 
fornia—Bees are wintering well. Recent rains 
will be very helpful to sages and other honey 
plants. A few ears of alfalfa and cotton honey 
are reported still available in the San Joaquin 
Valley. Few sales light amber cotton and al 
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They Sell for the 


Same 


The price of THRIFTY three-banded 
Italian bees is the same as the price of 
ordinary bees, but the quality of 
THRIFTINESS that has made them 
leaders since 1892 makes them the most 
attractive buy of the season. 

Let us tell you how we make your dol 
lars go further 


Don’t forget that THRIFTY BEES are 


guaranteed to please 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 


Since 1892. FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 
>< @ ho a 6 | PN ON ON 


Package Bees 


Three-banded Italian Queens 


took vour orders now and be safe 


mf Tart Tart Rent Rant an 
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Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


t-lb. packages and queens 1 to 24, 
$3.25 


$3.75; 
25 to 49, $3.50; 50 or more, 
2-Ib. package and queens——-1 to 14, 3 
25 to 49. $8.00: 50 or more, $2.75. 
}-banded Italinn queens—1 to 24, $1.00; 25 
to 49, B5e 


Valley Bee & Honey Co. 
P. O. Box 703 


te 


50 or more, 75e. 


Weslaco, Texas 
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falfa extracted moved at 6%c per Ib.; light 
amber alfalfa, 6%4-6%c; amber alfalfa and mix 
ed flowe rs, 5-51 2c seeswax, 27 28e per lb 
Northern California—The outlook for a spring 
crop is now good following recent heavy rain 
fall, and almonds and other fruit blossoms 
should yield well. A little pollen has been 


Wt 
TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 

EARLY HUBAM 
Half bushel, $6.25; 
P. Petersen, Grower, 


Recleaned and scarified 
bushel, $12.00. Sacks fye« 
Kimballton, Lowa. 


MICHIGAN HONEY—Choice white clover. 
Sample, 10c. Five cases or less, 9%c; over five 
cases, 9c, o. b. Portland. Ralph E. Black 


man, Porth und, Mich 


FOR SALE CHEAP 25 colonies with full 
equipment, guaranteed free from disease. Harms 
Road, % block south of Genview Road, Glen 
view, Ill. Anton Wanzke, owner 

ONE or more of my fourteen apiaries of bees 
with locations in the catsclaw belt; 59,400 
pounds honey paeked 1929; splendid opportun 
ity for package business. Certificate furnished 
at time of sale. Half cash, balance terms. J. 
Simmons, Sabinal,. Texas 


ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED IN GOOD 
ST DING. 

(Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 
small lots, when discontinued, are not here 
listed. It is only regular advertisers of regular 
lines who are here listed when their advertise 
ments are discontinued when they are in good 
standing.) 

H. J. Avery, Woodland 
delon, John N. Demuth, Hoffman & Hauck Di 
vision Preserves & Honey, Ine., Hyde Bros 
Lewis Klaty, Lewis A. MelIntire, Wm. J. Mar 
tin, John G. Miller, J. G. Puett & Sons, J. F 
Rogers, W. L. Spink, D. R. Townsend, Homer 
Van Scoy, W. S. Wiggins, Winkler Honey Co 


Apiaries, H. H. Bor 


Capitol Candy School. 








* The Pinard 
Nailless 


Queen Bee 
Shipping Case 
Patented 
Send for circular 
or samples. 


A. B. PINARD 


810 Auzerais Ave., San Jose, Calif. 
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Queens, Packages / 
Queenless Packages 
NUCLEI . FULL COLONIES 5 


Write us what you want. Give ship- 

desired. We will quote 

you at once. 

300k now with shipping date guar 
anteed. 


HERRON & STONE 
MILLERTON - - - OKLA. 
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rought in lately, and some young bees are re ber extracted reported in case to ton lots of 
orted flying. Extra light amber star thistle, 7-8c per lb.; small pails, 10-13¢c per lb. Bees 
7%c; light amber, 6%-7c. Light colored No. wax, 25-30c per lb. No. 1 comb honey, $3.40 
1 beeswax reported sold at 29¢ per lb per ¢ West of Cascades: The weather has 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST: East of Cascades been unusually cold and considerable snow has 
Following the open winter of the early part of fallen. This should be of assistance to honey 
the season, it has been colder, and sub-zero plants following the long dry spell of last year 
weather has been reported in some sections. Packing is not ordinarily practiced west of the 
Considerable rain and snow has fallen in the Cascades. Honey is selling slowly. Extracted 
mountains, but more moisture is needed for white fireweed in case lots is quote at 7%-8e 
honey plants elsewhere. Few sales of light am per lb. Fancy light beeswax, 28¢ per Ib 





~__ Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in January we sent the fellowing questions to honey producers: 1. What per cent of 
ie honey produced in your locality has left the hands of producers? 2. At what price has honey 
been sold, or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or less) in your locality during the past 
month for (a) extracted honey, per lb.? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case! 3. What are 
prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails or other retail pack 
ges in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 4. What is the retail 
rice to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages 
n terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per section? 5. How is honey now 
moving on the market in your locality’? Give answer in one word, as slow, fair or rapid. 6. What 
s the condition of the honey plants for next season in your locality as compared with the average ? 
(rive answer in per cent. 7. What is the condition of the colonies at this time as compared with 
normal, considering the number and age of bees and the supply of stores? Give answer in per 








ent. The answers to the above questions are tabulated below 
Cond 
Pet Large lots To grocers Retail Move- honey Col, 

State Name sold. Ex. Comb Ex Comb Ex Comb. ment. plants. con. 
Ala. (J. M. Cutts) - S.R0. Fair 100 R5 
Ala. (J. CG. Dickman) ..100 ; $.80 1.00 . . Slow 60 60 
Ark (J. Johnson) .. 40. 90 1.80 1.00... .2 Slow 100 100 
Calif. (lu. L. Andrews) ; 1.00 2 Fair .. 25 50 
Calif. (Geo. Larinan) 100.. ..Fain 90 90 
Calif. (M. H. Mendleson) 5.6. . Fair 100 
Colo. (J \. Green) . BS a 5 60 RO 15..Fair 100 100 
Colo (B. W Hopper) 90 07% 3.00 50 8.50.. .65 20 Slow ..100 100 
Conn, (A. W. Yates) i 90 7.00. .1.25 10. .Slow 100 
Fla (Cc, C. Cook) Aa ; 06% 10 60... Slow 100 100 
Fla. (Harry Hewitt) . inne s ae .60 80 .. Fair 90 100 
Ga. (J. J. Wilder) aac tana 07% 3.50 60 4.25..1.00 20..Fair 100 90 
Ill. (A. L. Kildow) ne 25 7 . Sa... Je 22..Fair 90..100 
Ind. (T. C. Johnson) : 75 .. 80... 4.00. .1.00 20..Fair 100. .100 
Ind. (EF. S. Miller) a a eee 30 R0.. 4.80 1.00 25..Slow 90 100 
Ind. (Jay Smith) : « Bae 80 4.50..1.00 25..Rapid 100 75 
Iowa. (E. G. Brown) oon Oe — 90 20..Slow ..110..110 
Iowa, (Frank Coverdale) co ae 4.00.. .60. 4.50 70 20..KFair 100. .100 
lowa. (W. S. Pangburn)...... Bees OU. : 55.. 4.00 65 20. .Slow 75 100 
Kans. (J. F. Garner) ‘ , 80 S* 75 4.80..1.00 25 Fair 100 100 
Me. (O. B. Griffin) i se Wee 7.00. .1.67 37. . Slow 95..100 
Md. (S. G. Crocker)........-+ 75 1.00 5.00 1.50 80. .Slow 90 100 
Mass. (B. N. Gates) _e! ie ‘ 1.25 89..Fair . ' 
Mich. (Ira D. Bartlett)... ‘ 85. .58 80 25..Slow 100 100 
Mich. (L. S. Griggs)... af 90... , i. 1.50 .60 25 Fair 100 100 
Mich. (Floyd Markham)...... 25 08% . BO. 1.00 . Slow 100. .100 
Mich. (E. D. Townsend) eer em 09. , - Slow 60 
Minn. (Francis Jager) ... ‘ 2 ‘ — 4.50 85.. .24..Slow 90. .100 
Minn. (Floyd W. Ray).. 80.. .08.. 3.75 .60.. 4.37. 45 Fair 100 100 
Mo. (J. H. Fisbeck)..... — = <2 80. ..1.00 . Slow 100.. 60 
Mo. (J. M. Romberger).. — SS... GRO... Bers Bienes Oe 23..Slow R85 R80 
Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) 7 » as - see . oa 5.00 RO 25..Fair 100.. 90 
N. ¥. (Adams & Myers) ‘ - R oe an 4.80..1.00 25..Sloew 75 75 
N. ¥. (Geo. B. Howe) is : .72¥ 1.00 30. . Fair 
N. Y. (F. W. Lesser).. coce SOs. £65 650 .70. 4.80 RO 25..Slow 100 90 
N. C, (C. S. Baumgarner) es 6 “ .1.00. 1.25 30. .Slow 100 90 
N. C. (W. J. Martin) SP. . Be 1.00.. 1.25 . Fair 100. .100 
N. C. (C. L. Sams)... , . 90 , ..1.00.. 4.25..1.25 30..Fair 100..100 
Ohio, (R. D. Hiatt) 65 nian 80... 4.75 1.00 22 Fair 100 100 
Ohio. (Fred Leininger) es 98 8% 4.50..1.00.. 5.00 Fair 125..100 
Ohio (J F Moore).. Tone | 09... RO. 1.00 25 Slow 90 90 
Okla. (Jos. Heueisen) 90 90.. 1.25 35. .Slow 75..100 
Okla. (C. F. Stiles) co we oe Cus 1.00 25..Fair 100 90 
Ore. (H. A. Seullen) ne 25 60 80 25..Slow 100 100 
Pa. (Harry Beaver) a 85.. .08% .65.. RO Fair 50. .100 
SC. (KE. 8. Prevost) . 95 67% .. 87% Slow 100.. 90 
Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) .. 95 1.25 30. . Slow 100. .100 
Tenn. (W. L. Walling).. . 90 ..1.00. 1.35.. Fair 100. .100 
Texas. (T. A. Bowden)........ 75 , —~ ae . Te.» Slow 100 90 
Texas. (J. N. Mayes) “beeese ce Fair 100.. 90 
Texas. (H. B. Parks)..... 90.. .06 oe Gs 50 Fair 100. .100 
Utah. (M. A. Gill)... eae ; 45 20..Slow ..100 90 
Vt. (J. E. Crane) a ’ 1.00.. 6.00..1.25 35. .Slow 100. .100 
Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton) ' 50 65 4.50 75 95 Fair ..100..100 
W. Va. (W. C. Griffith) ‘ ..100 ; 1.20 30..Slow 100. .100 
Wis. (N. FE. France) 85 75 4.00... .90 .25..Slow RO R0 
Wis. (EF. Hassinger) 40. , Mess GEbvc ote 25..Fair 85..100 
Wis. (Jas. Gwin) . 40.. .08% oe 0 4.25 85 .25..Fair . 95..100 
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Muth’s 1930 Catalog 











Just off the press 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 





MUTH PAYS 
the Freight 
and Postage 











Muth High Quality and Low 


Prices will appeal to you 


Don't order till you see our catalog 
and get our prices 


Wax and comb worked into 
Muth’s Quality Foundation 





Cincinnati, Ohio 





THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
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Grow Strawberries 


Send your name and address and we 
will send you absolutely FREE our new 
book about strawberries. 


Learn how you can grow your own Straw 
berries FREE — how you can grow them for 
market and make big money how Straw 
berries will help you pay for your home. Once 
man made $1800 from a single acre. Another 
~ $627 from % acre. Sendveds make $500 
to $1260 per acre right along, and thousands 
are growing their own. 


Strawberries are the most delicious fruit that 
grows. No home or farm is complete without 
them. Get this book and learn all about Kel 
logg’s wonderful heavy-producing Thorobred 
Pedigree Plants that have startled the Straw- 
(86) berry world. The 
: — book tells how to 
M| grow them. 
Nil 
M\\| Just write your 
name and address 
ona Post Card— 
nothing else—and 
mail it to us 
we'll know what 
| it’s for and will 
| send you this 
| new Free Book 
at once. Don't 
| put it off—do 


| it now. 
i 


R. M. KELLOG CO., Box 2686 
THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 






















Get our T = on a Bend Wks d Lawn Fence, 


Stee! Posts, Ga Paint Roofin, ! 

Bee how — on” A. A... y buying direc 
Time-tested values. Money-bac uarantee. 

oer Sev 


WE “PA Y FREIGHT. 
fee. Don't delay—write today for 1930 Cata’ 


12-to-24 


A ek KITSELMAN BROS. De 
4 > 
ane 


pt. 














. . ! 

—all Varieties, Guaranteed! 

Save Money. Buy direct from us. None better 

All Big sure producers. PREMIER, the early 

bearer: BRICO, a new, better Midseason berry —our 

own development; COOPER, and the genuine, origina! 

The best MASTODON because we 

Mastodon control original, parent plants. Yields 

giant crop from June until Winter. Real profit m«ker. 

$s — best quality, all varieties, ne 

Fruit Trees Blackberry, Trg rtf and As 

agus Plants at lowest prices. FREE BIG BARG IN 

CATALOGUE illustrates and describes all Stahelin 
guaranteed strains. Don't delay, write NOW A 


Bridgman Nursery Co., Box 24, Bridgman, Mich. 














PHIL BROWNING, 
PENN. Beeand Chick- 
en Raiser started sell- 
ing Stark Fruit Trees 
*“Ontheside’”’ in 1923. 
In recent month he 
earned $207.25 Cash 
Commissions and 4 


















Extra Prizes 
Weekly 


Penn- 
sylvania 
Poultryman 


“‘Men Who Can't Suc- 
ceed With ALL Your 
HELP Must Be Helpless!”’ 


Healthful, pleasant, outdoor work. 
Sparetimeor fulltime. Amazing NEW 
Money-making opportunity for men 
and women, ineverysection. EXCLU- 
SIVE varieties to sell! WRITE AT 
ONCE! 






Address Box B-70 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 
at LOUISIANA, MO. 113 Years 


YOUR Opportunity 





COUPON! Use It TODAY 


H § STARK NURSERIES, Box | B- 70 
' Louisiana, Mo. 2-30 
g Send me—without one cent of cost or obligation on ; 
' my part—complete details of your Stark Salesman’'s 1 
5 proposition. 1 
t 
4 TRREED « cc ccnceccccooseccesescecsesccececes i 
| 7 
B DP. Qrnccccccccccccccneenecssecsocccccocccses 1 
' t 
OF) 8 eee a | 


meme ee mem ee 
Even though you are not interested 

e in mag Sone selling Stark Trees, 

you WI be interested in our re- 

markable 1930 Catalogs showing NEW BUR- 
BANK-STARK FRUITS, SHRUBS, FLOWERS 
and VEGETABLES in actual size and natural col- 
ors. Ask for them — SEND COUPON ABOVE. 


ROSE GUIDE FREE 


SEND for our beautiful manual, ‘‘New Guide to 
Rose Culture.’’ Fxquisitely illustrated with famous 
Dingee Roses and other plants, in full natural colors. Gives 
wealth of information gleaned in 80 years on care, varieties, 
planting—free. Lists 500 roses and plants, new and old. In- 

valuable to beginners. Will help you beautify your home 

Write for your copy today 


THE DINGEE & CONARDCO., Box 241,West Grove, Pa 
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Good Brood Combs Mean Strong Colo- 
nies, Big Crops and Little Swarming 


Be Sure of Your Combs 






The new Lewis slotted bottom 


bar frames fitted with Dadant’s 


aS 












SS 





wired foundation practically in 


* 
ae: 


me 
+ 


sure your getting combs which can 











4 be used throughout for brood or ; 
} honey. The new frames have 
os strong top lugs, locked end-bars, 
oe heavy wedges and slotted bottom 
i bars. The foundation fills them 
if. completely and _ crimped steel 
‘ wires support the wax rigidly. ' 
Af Combs are uniform from corner to 
? corner, ‘ 
t 


Quick and Easy to Use Better Combs Mean Stronger 


Colonies 
There are no wires to be put in by hand. No ( 
imbedding, no fussing: just free, easy work Wired foundation produces comb to the cor t 
Slip the sheets of foundation into the slotted ners of the frames There are no large patches 
bottom bars, nail in the wedges and you are all of drone comb, no imperfect areas which the ' 
done. The foundation is held in snugly and bees bridge over with thickened wax, spots no I 
tightly and gives you the best possible combs longer useful. This reduces the number of bees t 
Combs built with the hives level are so com at the honey flow. Wired foundation removes 
pletely fastened to the wood they usually need practically all these defects and produces usu | 
no other support. able comb throughout the frame. There are more £ 
brood cells, there are more eggs laid, there are : 
Consider the hours of time saved, the quick f 


more bees out, more powerful colonies. 

How nice these full even combs are also in 
the extracting super. How easily they handle t 
How well they uncap. It takes time to cover 
rough spots and imperfections when your un 


ness with which the work can be done when 
frames of foundation are needed in a hurry 

when you have other work to do, when time is 
precious Consider how wonderful it is to be 





free from all the exasperating little troubles capping knife is plying over a comb and the f 

that used to come from hand wiring and em day's crop is in your face. Then the fine combs d 
bedding and how poor the combs were in the from a super where Wired Foundation has been 

end used are a joy to handle. Vv 

i 

° ° t 

When you plan your foundation buying , 

Consider what this means to you. r 

if 

. . . t 

Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois | 

e 

Makers of Dadant’s Famous Foundation si 

_ : ? SI 

Wired—Plain—Surplus Fe 

Wired foundation is sold by dealers everywhere. - 

Pp 

The only reinforced foundation made entirely of pure beeswax. Every sheet of Dadant’s foundation J 

i! 


is pure beeswax, There are no mixtures or substitutes of any kind in it. 
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Our~ (Cornerstone, 


REMEMBER at all times that 
improved bee culture is our end 
and aim, and we trust no one 
will hesitate to give any facts 
from experience because they 
may te nd to overthrow any particular per 
son or ‘‘hobby.’’ If any of our special 
plans don’t work, or if anything we ad 
vertise has had its value overestimated, 
here in these pages is the place of all - 
others to set the error right.—From A, I, 
Root’s ‘‘Introductory’’ in the first issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, Jan. 1, 1873. 
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Farmerstobe There 
the Cats-paw of 
Washington so 


has been a period 
silenee in 
far as the 
But 


ominous 


eoneerned. 


corn sugar bill is under 
the surface of this quietness “along the 


there is apparently plenty of 
and insidious work going on which 
crops out there, 
quite in keeping with the 
and disgraceful policies employed by the 
sugar Not 
the illicit sale of enormous quantities of 
corn sugar to bootleggers who use it for 
making they are now making final 
preparations for their effort to 
have the Pure Food Law modified so that 
glucose and corn sugar can again be used 
for adulterating honey, maple syrup and 
many 


Potomac,’ 
secret 
and which is 
underhanded 


here and 


corn lobbyists. satisfied with 


booze, 


greatest 


other foods as they 
Pure 


were prior to 


the passage of the Food Law. 


As the stage is now set, the American 


farmer is to be the cats-paw to do the 
dirty work. Notwithstanding the fact, as 


the American 


as an organiza 


we understand it, that 
Farm Federation 
tion endorsed the 


Bureau 


has never corn sugar 


bill and some state Farm Bu 
reaus have passed resolutions 
it, Chester A. Gray, head 
tive department of the 

Bureau Federation, Washington, D. C., is 
evidently writing to state Farm Bureau 
secretaries asking support for the corn 
sugar bill. In 1928 Mr. Gray was bitterly 
opposed to the corn sugar bill introduced 
early in that year or at 


and county 
opposing 
of the legisla 
American Farm 


least he so ex 


pressed himself to the Editor of this 
journal. What has happened to Mr. Gray 
in the meantime? 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 


February, 1930 
oe 





Semmes 





The Bureau arme r, supposed to be the 


official publ ation of the American 
Farm Bureau, and the American Farm Bu 
reau Weekly Letter have recently pub 


lished editorials (?), bearing all the ean 
marks of having been 


corn 


written by crafty 
sugar 
their editors, setting forth the same clever 
faets 
Religare 


propagandists instead of by 


distortions of found in all 


sugar 


corn 
These are farmers’ 
hard 
but publications which have been 
induced to publish 
county and state F 
port legislation that would take 
from turn if 


publications, paid for by earned 
money, 
editorials urging 


arm Bureaus to sup 
business 
away farmers and over to 
great factories! 

Thus, without the knowledge 
of the rank and file of this 


splendid organization of farmers, 


or consent 
great and 
efforts 


are being made to use it as a tool for 


corn sugar legislation, thus defiling its 
fair name as promoting legislation that 


would trample upon the rights of 
ducers of pure food and all consumers 
all for the purpose 
manufacturers of 

A book for 
lished widely 
the solution for the much exploited farm 
problem. It forth in a 
manner a vivid picture of overproduction 
of agricultural this 
then offers corn legislation as a 
remedy. Here again asked 
distorted propa 
ganda so cleverly written that it has the 
appearance of truth! 

There are some the ef 
forts of their loeal 
Farm Bureaus is having some effect, but 
quick action and much more of it 
essary if the fair name of 


all pro 
of enriching a few 
glucose and corn sugar! 


farmers was recently pub 


and advertised as offering 


sets very clever 


products in country, 
sugar 
farmers are 
corn 


to pay for sugar 


indications that 
beekeepers through 


is nee 


American farm 


ers is not to be smirched with the dis 
grace of having sponsored legislation 
framed to destroy the Pure Food Law. It 
also now appears that the time is ripe 


for every beekeeper to 
two senators 
congressman asking them to oppose Sen 
ate Bill S.-685 and Bill H. R.-2154 
because such legislation would injure ag 
riculture and legalize fraud. 


again write the 


from his state and his 


House 
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German Tariffon The Bureau of Agri 
Honey Increased cultural Economies, 

Washington, D. C., re 
ports a eable, dated Deeember 30, from 
its Berlin office stating that the German 
honey tariff has been increased from 4% 
cents pel pound net to 7 cents per pound 
gross. Thus the German tariff on honey is 
practically doubled. This may increase 
the difficulties of the exporters in this 
country who have been exporting honey 
to Germany which would be unfortunate, 
since Germany has been one of our best 
honey customers. Whether the resultant 
higher price of honey in Germany will re 
sult in greatly reduced consumption re 
mains to be seen, but such is usually the 
case when honey prices are advanced. 
Such a heavy duty should benefit beekeep 
ers in Germany provided the resultant 
higher prices do not greatly reduce the 


amount of honey consumed in that coun 


trv. 
m £\ os 


Bees in 1930 
Census 


Arrangements have been 
made by the Bureau of the 
Census by which a much 
more accurate count of the colonies of bees 
in the United States and the amount of hon 
ey produced in 1929 will be made than in 
previous enumerations. In the earlier his 
tory of the country when the vast major 
ity of people lived in the country, the 
census figures on bees and honey were ho 
doubt fairly accurate; but the movement 
of population to towns and cities within 
recent vears, and espe cially the develop 
ment of beekeeping on a commercial seale 
involving out-apiaries seattered in- re 
mote places in the country while the own 
ers live in the city, has made it impossi 
ble to obtain a true picture of the indus 
try by listing only bees on farms. For the 
1930 census the Bureau of the Census has 
consented to insert questions on bees and 
honey on a schedule pertaining to live 
stock not on farms or ranches. In this 
way it is hoped to enumerate a large per 
centage of the bees kept in villages, towns 
and cities, as well as those seattered in 
out-apiaries and owned by people living 
in towns and cities. 

However, in such an enormous under 
taking many colonies of bees will not be 
enumerated even with this arrangement. 
The schedule in the hands of enumerators 
contains so many questions that enumera 
tors in many eases will not ask town or 
city dwellers if thev have colonies of bees 
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unless they have reason to expect an af 
firmative answer. Since the enumerators 
are paid on the basis of the number of 
farms or places enumerated and the num- 
ber of persons enumerated, they can not 
be expected to waste much time in ask- 
ing city dwellers living in apartment 
houses or hotels if they own colonies of 
hees. Therefore, if reliable statisties are 
to be collected this vear on bees and hon 
ey, it will be necessary for beekeepers to 
co-operate in the enumeration to the 


greatest possible cle gree. 


—x AA oo 


Urgent Need of One of the great 
Reliable Statistics needs of the beekeep 
ing industry is ade 
quate figures as to its size. Most people 
look upon it as an extremely small af 
fair. The average city dweller thinks of 
honey as a delicaey to be obtained on 
rare occasions such as when a farmer 
cuts a bee tree or robs a colony of bees. 
Even many who are now engaged in bee 
keeping look upon the industry as a small 
affair. It is becoming more and more im- 
perative that this conception of beekeep 
ing be corrected. One of the things that 
makes our fight against the corn sugar 
bill so difficult is that law-makers con 
sider beekeeping an insignificant affair, 
while the corn sugar industry is a large 
affair. If census figures can be obtained 
this vear which will correctly represent 
the beekeeping industry, it will be far 
easier in the future to obtain favorable 
legislation and prevent unfavorable. 

Therefore, beekeepers should co-operate 
in every possible way with the enumera 
tors, who will begin their work on April 
1, in order to give our industry its proper 
standing among the industries of the na 
tion. Every individual beekeeper and 
every beekeepers’ organization should 
make it a point to find out immediately 
who the enumerators are in their territory, 
then furnish these enumerators with a 
list of beekeepers in their territory. In 
localities where there are many beekeep 
ers, the enumerators should be informed 
as to the importance of the industry in 
that territory, and urged to make every 
effort to list all eolonies. 

The two questions on the farm sched 
ules under the heading, “Bees, April 1, 
1930, and Honey Produced in 1929,” are: 
“(1) Hives of bees owned or managed by 
you on this farm or elsewhere, number. . ; 
(2) Honey produced in 1929, pounds...” 
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These are questions Numbers 120 and 121 
on the schedule. Between this time and 
April : beekeeper should make 
sure that he knows how many colonies he 


every 


ywns, and how many pounds of honey he 
1929. He should 
his neighboring beekeepers to do 


produced in also urge 
the 
same in order to be prepared when the 
enumerators begin their 
fortunate that beeswax 


the question. 


work. It is un 


is not included in 


Beekeepers Should On page 88 in this 
Use More Honey issue, Mr. Robert B. 
McCain offers some 


excellent advice which, if followed by 


beekeepers generally, would greatly re 
ieve market conditions. It does appear ab 
surd for a beekeepe to spend so much 
time and effort in trying to obtain a de 
cent 


he and his family 


price for his crop of honey while 
is consuming perhaps 
75 to 100 pounds of suger per capita an 
nually. The chief reason for this is habit. 
While look 


as a more convenient sweetener than hon 


most housewives upon sugar 


ey, this attitude entirely disappears in 
households where the honey habit is well 
established. 

The Editor 


about here sinee honey 


knows what he is talking 
is the only sweet 
the 


when 


ener used in his household, either in 
the table. It 
that the 


put on the table. Visitors are always told 


kitehen or on is only 


company comes sugar bowl is 
that honey is the only sweetener used in 


the household, whether it be in canning, 
preserving, cooking, baking or on the ta 
but that they sugar 
table use if they prefer it. This usually 


esults in the guest’s choosing honey, and 


ble: may have for 


the sugar bowl is put away with its con 
tents intaet until another guest arrives. 
In this way a pound of sugar is sufficient 
to last 


have 


Similar conditions 
Mr. E. R. 


household for years sinee he and his fam 


several years. 


also existed in Root’s 
ily long ago acquired the honey habit. In 
the household of several other of the Edi 
tor’s associates honey is the chief sweet 
used. In all the 
consumption of honey is at least one 60 


ener these cases annual 
pound ean of honey per capita more than 
was used before the exclusive honey habit 
vas acquired, 

A little figuring reveals some astonish 
ing results that would be brought about 
if honey were the only sweetener used in 
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beekeepers’ households. Most beekeepers 
are already good honey eaters, but in most 
eases no doubt 50 pounds per capita an- 
nually in addition to the present consump 
tion in beekeepers’ families would result, 
if honey were used as the only sweetener. 
It is estimated that there are at least 
800,000 beekeepers in the United States. 
If the families of one-half of this num 
ber should acquire the honey habit to the 
extent that the 
sweetener used in the household, counting 


honey would be only 
four members in each family, the aston 
ishing amount of 80,000,000 pounds (2000 
ear loads) of honey would be consumed 
in beekeepers’ families alone, figured on 
the basis of an addition of only 50 pounds 
per capita over what they are 


now con 


suming! This 50 pounds per capita ap 
pears to be small enough when it is con 
that 


more than 100 pounds per capita of sugar 


sidered an average of considerably 
is being consumed annually in the United 
States. the basis, if 
only one-tenth of the beekeepers’ fami 
lies in the United States were to aequire 
the honey habit to the 


as the only sweetener, these bee 


Figuring on sume 


extent of using 
honey 
keepers and their families would consume 
16,000,000 pounds of honey annually in 
addition to that which they now consume. 

During recent vears it has been neces 
sary to export large quantities of honey 
the United States in 
pose of ow produetion, 


from order to dis 
The 
recent vears was 
12,000,000 pounds in 1927. 
The average over the five vears from 1924 
to 1928 


largest 
amount exported in 
slightly over 
around 
pounds annually. Thus it would be easily 


inclusive was 8,000,000 
possible for one-tenth of the beekeepers’ 
families in the United States, simply by 
substitution, to their house 


holds annually an amount equal to more 


consume in 


than double our average exports of hon 
ey during the past five years. Honey that 
is exported must compete in the 
market and the export price to a large 


world 


extent determines the domestic price. It 
is, therefore, impossible to push the do 
mestie price in large lots above the price 
set by the world market as long as we 
are an exporting nation. 

It is an exeellent thing for us all to 
others to urging 
long and loud, and on every possible occa- 
but at the time it 
well if we would take more of 
medicine, to the great benefit of both our 


urge use more honey, 
would be 


our 


sion; same 


own 


health and our pocketbooks, 
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“Owo Heads Are een Than One 


Kent—Well, our 
first season’s part 
nership is over and 
those pictures sure 
ly bring up a lot of 
interesting happen 
ings. You’re a stenographer—let’s write 
down this conversation and see if Glean 
ings will publish it? 

Bruce 
look good enough, but what kind of a 
story can we get up? 

K.—I have it! 
ate on a partnership basis. This is the 


All right with me. The pictures 


Let’s tell how we oper 


day of great amalgamations; so, we might 
as well announce one! 

B. That’s good! You were keeping bees 
Alberta, Canada, and I here in 
Minnesota. Both came to the eoneclusion 


that if we should keep bees together we 
could work so much more efficiently that 
each of us could handle half as many more 
That may be a little 
strong but surely we can take proper care 


colonies than singly. 


of more bees working together than by 


working 


gy separately. 

K.—It was somewhat of a flop for me 
this first vear. You were already estab 
lished, while | had my starting troubles 
and so L suppose I could not expect much 
of a erop. 

B.—You did well, though, 
your difficulties. Your 160 colonies went 


into the 


considering 
cellar in fine shape, and this 
season you will have a lot of splendid 
drawn combs instead of foundation for 


vour bees. | remember my starting year as 








K. W. Morehouse and B. L. Morehouse a 
“How Overhead Expenses Are 
Qut, Mores Colonies Handled, my second year. 
and Other cAdvantages Gained | &-- 


commercial bee 
keeper (1926) was 
not as prosperous as 


Here’s hop 

ing! And with a 
moderate inerease in colonies for both of 
us this spring, we should be able to buy 
baby shoes. 

B.—Suppose we take stock of our ’29 
operations and see where we have profited 
by operating together and what lessons 
we may learn. 

One Honey-house and Truck Serves Both 

K.—Well, for one thing, the same hon 
ey-house and extracting equipment did 
for both of us. And the same truck. Ther: 
was no duplication of investment tied up 
that way. 

B.—Yes, 
head costs. And important, too. But th: 
big thing that appeals to me is the speed 


that’s a big saving im over 


ing up of operations in the apiaries. Two 
people can go through hives much faste) 
than one, and save exposure of the brood 
te cooling winds. One can bring a box 
blow smoke, or whatever is needed, whil 
the other 
with the main thing at hand. And there 
are times when three could work to even 
better object to 
always keep in mind is to do the thin 


keeps right on uninterrupted 


advantage. The big 

gs 

that will bring about large average yields 
at as low a cost as is expedient. 

K.—Yes, 


the hours he 


beekeeper is well paid for 
spends going through and 


manipulating his colonies. That is where 





Brood-chambers, food-chambers and some supers are painted yellow and show darker. Tops and 
bottoms are blue. 
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he battle for a big crop is won or lost 
ve must take good care of our bees, and 
then they will take good care of us. Out 
n the apiaries are the front-line trenches 
f commercial beekeeping. 
B.—‘Front-line trenches” and “battle” 
right! Zowie! How those bees could 
sting about dark when we were hurried 
to finish a yard! And when we reached 
home late for supper, remember how we 
ad to explain to our dear wives? Just 
ke the battles of Joe and Vie 
far, far into the night.” 


“and so 


Saving in Buying Supplies 

K.~—Then there’s the cans and beekeep 
ig materials—we made a good saving by 
huyving together in larger quantities. 

B.—And painting our hives distinetive 
ndividual colors surely works fine for 
keeping the equipment and honey separ 
ite. It was no trick at all to keep your 
gray supers separate from my yellow 
ones. Do you know I’ve been wondering, 
after two years with my blue and yellow 
hives, if white hives are not a positive 
detriment for the northern beekeeper. 
They do not absorb enough of the sun’s 
rays. And perhaps using a black hive is 
too far in the opposite direction. 

K.—Perhaps so. And another advantage 
that occurs to me is that if one of us 
wants to leave for a few days or should 
get sick, the other ean attend to the most 
necessary things. ; 


B. Of course, in our case we feel the 
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Tall hives are the beekeeper’s pride, but lifting 
supers high like this is back-breaking work. 


don’t 


eare if there is a difference on way or 


advantages are so -great that we 
the other of a few dollars worth of honey 
It’s all in the family. Two beekeepers not 
related as we are might find it more dif 
ficult to work together. There is plenty 
of room for suspicion, mistrustings, un 
equal division of labor, overbearing or 
shirking attitude on the part of one, ete. 
You know how beekeepers sometimes dis 
agree on beekeeping questions. And, of 
course, the increased number of colonies 


in this arrangement makes it necessary to 





The excellent windbreak for this yard enabled these bees to fly on days that other bees could not 
venture out 
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This colony produced 300 pounds of honey. The 
queen was so prolific that the colony needed 
considerable fall feeding. A food-chamber would 
have been just the thing. 
go farther with out-apiaries. There are 
disadvantages as well as advantages. 
K.—Nevertheless, as we have said, 
there are a lot of ways overhead savings 
may be made, which is one way of making 
money, and frequently two heads are bet 
ter than one when it comes to deciding 
upon procedure with the work. Sometimes 
one has had experiences the other has 
not had, and just talking things over usu 


ally brings out a wise decision. 
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Greater Efficiency in Labor Item 

B.—That’s certainly true, if reason be 
the guide. In carrying out that decision 
I know that two pairs of hands appende: 
from two able bodies and directed by tw 
brains that understand what they are do 
ing, beats most any other hook-up. A1 
hireling hasn’t the interest that an owne: 
has in the work, and can not be depende: 
upon to work hard and long when that’s 
what is needed. 

K.—Sounds like good logic. Now, what 
can we say about those pictures? 

b.—Not very much—they are just pi 
tures of our yards before we started tak 
ing off honey. I remember how your knees 
wobbled and your back squeaked whe 
you hoisted that last full super on to] 
Those fellows who pile supers higher tha: 
that must have derricks or step-ladders 

K.—And how ean they work them? 
You had to eclimb.on top of the next hive. 
| claim it’s past time to extract wh 
they get that high. 

Other Fellow’s Pasture Looks Better 

B.—Well, you’ll have some that hig 
this year, too—if it’s a normal year. W: 
sometimes think our territory is not very 
good bee pasturage—some place away off 
seems much better. Thousands of be 
keepers think that same way. It’s the old 
mirage of green pastures afar off. Ma 
thi 
better equipment and beekeeping meéchods 


be we should place more reliance it 


developed in recent years, since the war 





Nuclei in this yard produced approximately one-quarter more supers of honey over that received 
from packages. Gray and green hives. 
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Maybe we should study our bees and the 
beekeeping publications more thoroughly 
and change our methods when better re 
sults indicated. I’ve that 
the big honey yields usually come to real 
live they 
chance to be. 


are observed 


beekeepers wherever may 


K.—That includes most everybody who 
keeps bees, if you ask them personally. 


== 
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I’ve an old-fashioned notion that if a 
man climbs to suecess in beekeeping it 
will not be because of his mother or his 


wife but rather because of his abilities 
as a beekeeper. Do you think Gleanings 
will publish this? 

B.—Let’s try ’em and see. Anyhow, 
we’ve had some fun writing it. 


Morris, Minn. 
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ransferring on. an. Extensives Scale 


had the 
formed 


Well, we 
country, we 
our society, we se 


cured apiary sites 


and we could go 


ahead with estab 
ing our bee farm. 
One 


poured 


day earloads of strange objects 


into a nearby village station 

hives, frames, wax, ete. Soon busy hands 
were painting hives, wiring frames and 
But 


the wonders did not cease there. One dull 


electrically imbedding foundation. 
October day, even stranger packages ar 
rived. Long square boxes, skeps of straw 
or willow, and hollow tree trunks, every 
one carefully wrapped in a sack and every 
one housing a precious colony of bees. 
Bees in Box Hives and Skeps Purchased 
from Peasants 

These colonies traveled about 400 miles 
by train, having been bought by a dealer 
This dealer buys 
the 
interior of 


who sold them to us. 


them from peasants in mountainous 
districts of the The 
peasants will sell a colony in a box-hive 
for about $2.00 in American money. The 
hives were nicely placed on regular floor 


France. 


hoards and the season awaited, The honey 
March 4. 

The box-hives were supered; that is, a 
the 
over which was placed a super with a full 


flow starts around 


honey-board was placed over skep 
set of combs or frames of foundation. 
The honey flow is a long one and, if 
weather conditions are right, a very rich 
Dadant-Blatt hives 
120 to 140 pounds of honey; 
half of this 
this rosemary 


immemorial as 


one. Twelve-frame 
will yield 
supered box-hives amount. 
But it is 


from 


honey, honey, 
“Nar 


the 


times 
the 


known 


bonne honey,” most famed in 
whole world. 

By the 25th of April all is over, after 
which time practically 


by bees here for three or four months, The 


nothing is found 


Henry Freud 


How a Prop of Gamous ‘“Nar- 
bonne “Honey” “Was Garvested 


and 200 (olonies Gransferred 


taken off, 
extracted, tinned 
and marketed. 

But a modern 
farm can not be ob 
erated with 
and it is now that the real 


honey is 


bee 


primi 
tive box-hives; 
work starts, namely, the transferring of 
Here 


I must stop a little to discuss a few points. 


colonies from box-hives to frames. 


Various Methods of Transferring 
Skep beekeeping is a very old craft in 


France, and transferring is an old prob 


lem of French beekeepers. In the Le Gati 











Group of beekeepers interested in the produc 

tion of honey from rosemary in Southern France 

Standing, left to right: Mr. Montanie (French) ; 

Mr. Wm. Wilson (Scotch); Mr. J. Lehrmorun 

(Hungarian). Sitting: Mr. Henry Freud (Ser- 

bian origin and French), and Mr. Paul Satta 
(Italian) . 


nais district, the practice of beekeepers 
was to buy their 
spring, super them and after taking the 
honey, either brimstone them or drive all 


stock of skeps every 


the bees out, put them into empty skeps, 
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putting two or three driven lots together 
and earting the driven bees to the heather 
where they either built up and filled the 
skep or they died of starvation. If the col 
onies survived they were brimstoned late 








Skep apiary in France, where bees were ob 
tained. 


in the fall. This barbarian method and 
tremendous waste was going on for cen 
turies. 

There were and are more advanced bee 
keepers who, at the beginning of the 
honey flow, would drive a skep of bees, 
cut out the combs and the brood and nice 
ly fit them into frames, thus saving and 
installing a colony. If carefully done, this 
is a safe method, but rather a messy job 
and impractical on a large scale. One man, 
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even if he knows his business, can hardly 
do more than three or four a day. 

[ have seen the biggest man in the 
trade in France or in Europe, Mr. Tru 
bert of Chartres, who has another way. 
He will buy, say, a thousand skeps; the 
day that the honey flow starts in his dis 
trict, he will drive all those skeps in three 
days if possible. The fourth day, driving 
is made impossible by the thin nectar 
which messes all the bees up. He drove 600 
skeps in three days last year, put the ar 
tificial swarms on frames and left the 
skep to its destiny. He told me that this 
driven lot, the season being an exception 
ally good one, built up and gave him a 
surplus of 90 pounds. The skep raised a 
new queen and was carted to the heather 
afterwards. 

Finally I may mention a_ peculiar 
French system of transferring by “revers 
ing.” In order to get all the honey gath 
ered some beekeepers “reverse” (invert) 
the skep, super it, anc 


stone the colony. 


afterwards brim 


Layens based his theory of transferring 
on this system. His advice was to “re 
verse” the skep and set a hive over it. He 
claimed that in a short time the colony 
would establish itself in the hive and 
abandon the skep underneath. 

Method Used in Transferring 200 Colonies 

We, therefore, had the problem of 
choosing the best way of transferring the 
bees into modern hives so that there 
would be the least of waste and most of 
safety for the colonies. 

Transferring by cutting out the combs 

















Box hives and gums being transferred, Old hives inverted and placed under the new ones. 
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and fitting into frames, we discarded as 
too slow and too messy. To make artificial 
swarms and have the skep build up again, 
we did not want, for we did not want the 
skep any longer; also it would have been 
too risky to let the artificial swarm build 
up, for lack of honey. 

Finally the following system was de- 
cided on: The skeps were carted to a dis- 
trict 50 kilometers (about 31 miles—Ed.) 
away where, being in forest region, there 
was just a little honey flow at the time. 
We transported 200 rustic hives and 30 
Dadant-Blatt six-frame hives. 

We then drove 30 skeps, leaving no bees 
in them. The driven lot was put into a 
Dadant-Blatt hive filled with a 
full set of wired frames with foundation. 
Each skep, as driven, devoid of bees but 
full of eggs, brood and honey, was then 
placed under an established colony (one 
of the 30 modern hives transported) in a 
reversed position, that is upside down, 
with hive and skep divided by a queen- 
excluder. Within 15 minutes enough bees 
descended from the hive above to take 
care of the brood below. 

The driven lot in the empty hive lo- 
cated on the old stand got busy and, as 
a rule, we found eggs in newly drawn out 
combs the next day. After two days we 
treated these the same way as the first 30 
modern hives we transported, i. e., we 
placed a skep under them. 

What happened was this: The driven 
lot worked “full steam” in the hive above. 
From the inverted skep down below a 
number of young vigorous bees emerged 
every day, reinforcing the colony above 


six-frame 
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Type of hive used in this venture. 


and replacing old worn-out bees. In 7 
per cent of cases, when we lifted the skep 
away after 27 days, not only had all the 
brood emerged, thus making a strong col- 
ony above, but all the honey from the 
skep had been carried up into the modern 
hive. 

We carted out 200 skeps and 30 modern 
hives, and we brought back in the fall 
228 modern hives filled with good, vigor- 
ous colonies—two colonies having drift- 
ed. We scrapped 200 old-fashioned box- 
hives and skeps which yielded us 154 
kilograms (nearly 340 pounds) of first- 
class wax and 500 kilograms (about 1102 
pounds) of honey for feeding. 

Durban, France. 








Extracting the crop of rosemary honey. Combs are placed on the rack for uncapping. 
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cHloney as a Good 


The discussions of 
the composition and 
characteristics of 
honey, which have 
preceded, give some 
basis for a consid- 
eration of honey as a food for normal 
children and adults. Every beekeeper 
knows that honey is an excellent food, 
but it is worth while to review the facts 
about honey with relation to its food 
value, as a means of presenting this uni- 
versal knowledge of beekeepers in such 
form that the facts may safely and prop- 
erly be submitted to others. 

Energy-Producing Value of Honey 

Honey is primarily an energy-producing 
food, in many ways comparable in this 
respect to other sugars and sweets in its 
ultimate value. In former days when food 
values were computed solely in calories, 
which day has now largely passed, it was 
said that honey had a food value of about 
80 to 82 per cent that of cane sugar. Cane 
sugar supplies 1815 calories per pound 
and honey about 1500 calories (usually 
given as 1480). On the basis of a total 
calorie requirement of 3500 per day, which 
is commonly considered as a diet adequate 
to supply energy needs as they arise, a 
pound of honey would supply 43 per cent 
of the day’s requirement of energy for a 
grown man. But, of course, one does not 
eat honey by the pound at one time, nor 
does honey appear as a suitable food so 
that one should make it 42 per cent of his 
daily energy ration. 

It is, of course, now well known that a 
calculation f the calories furnished by a 
food does not tell the full story about its 
food value. Proteins are necessary for 
growth and for repair of wasted tissues, 
and about 100 grams of protein daily is 
commonly considered necessary. According 
to average analyses, a pound of honey 
supplies 2 grams of protein per pound, so 
that honey taken at the rate of a pound 
per day would supply only 2 per cent of 
the protein requirements. Honey is not 
eaten for its protein content and is not 
primarily a tissue-building food material. 


The mineral constituents of honey par- 
tially supply one’s needs in that respect. 
It is believed that an adult requires 0.68 
grams of calcium, 1.32 grams of phos- 
phorus and 15 milligrams of iron daily. 
Of these, honey does not supply enough 


Dr. E. F. Phillips 
Several “Points in Which Goney 
Is Superior to Other 
Sweets 


ealcium, but one 
pound supplies 5 per 
cent of the day’s re- 
quirements in phos- 
phorus and 21 per 
cent of the daily 
needs in iron. 

Vitamins are essential for various 
manifestations of growth, reproduction 
and repair, and it has already been shown 
in earlier articles that honey is largely 
lacking in these food essentials. It is 
rather amusing to see the insistence of 
some beekeepers in stating that, since 
honey is so universally recognized as a 
fine food, it surely must contain vitamins. 
The first work which indicated that vita- 
mins are found in honey was greeted with 
acclaim, and there has been more or less 
protest from some beekeepers at more re- 
cent work which has failed to confirm the 
first work. It is of course entirely natural 
that beekeepers should wish to be able to 
say everything good of a food as fine as 
honey, yet since sweets of various sorts 
are as a rule entirely lacking in vitamins, 
it should be no surprise if investigators 
fail to find these mysterious things in our 
product. 

Whether or not the enzymes in honey 
are important for normal persons is so far 
unknown. That the diastase of honey 
might help in the digestion of starch is 
evident, and that the relatively large 
amount of invertase in honey might be 
of some use in splitting cane or beet 
sugar is easily imagined. But the normal 
adult does not especially need aid of this 
kind in his digestive processes, and it is 
probably erroneous to put much empha- 
sis on the presence of enzymes in honey, 
except as a proof that honey is a natural 
product, unmodified by man. Some Ger- 
man beekeepers have claimed that the 
diastase of honey accounts for its laxa- 
tive effect, but this is probably a vision- 
ary belief. 


Provides Quick Bodily Energy 

Perhaps the most important single fact 
regarding honey as a human food is its 
quick assimilation. The two primary 
sugars of honey, levulose and dextrose, 
need no further digestion to make them 
available for absorption. This means that 
when honey is eaten, these sugars pass 
promptly into the blood stream to be used 
in providing bodily energy. Repeatedly it 
has been said by beekeepers that when 
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tired from work in the apiary or else- 
where, a little honey promptly relieves 
that tired feeling. 

For this purpose, Mr. Demuth prefers 
to dilute the honey and to drink the solu- 
tion, this perhaps being the means of 
even more speedy absorption, since nat- 
ural honey is rather thick and doubtless 
needs dilution before it is absorbed. On 
one oecasion, when Mr. Demuth reecom- 
mended this means of taking honey, a 
well-known beekeeper asked him how long 
the solution should stand before being 
taken! His questioner doubtless had in 
mind the ancient custom of allowing na- 
ture to take its course with a diluted hon- 
ey mixture, but of course none of us would 
accuse Mr. Demuth of evading either na- 
ture’s laws or those enacted by a very 
human Congress. 

The difference between alcohol bever- 
ages and a honey solution is fundamen- 
tal. Aleohol gives a feeling of strength 
but no real strength, while honey not 
only provides real relief but also gives a 
satisfied feeling. There is no bad after- 
effect from the honey solution, for it is 
merely an instantaneous energy food, 
providing the deficiency of an exhausted 
sugar supply in the blood stream. 

When levulose is absorbed, something 
strange happens, which is still quite a 
mystery. Levulose is rarely if ever found 
in the blood, yet it is absorbed from the 
alimentary canal. By some mysterious 
chemical process, this sugar is transform- 
ed into the dextrose of the blood, which 
appears to be quite a different sugar from 
the dextrose of commerce, or even from 
the dextrose found in honey. Possibly the 
dextrose of honey is also changed, but 
these chemical processes are still not 
fully understood. In any event, both the 
dextrose and the levulose of honey serve 
as valuable food and provide energy to 
the body more quickly than do more com 
plex carbohydrate foods. 


Delightful Flavor Aids Digestion 

Aside from its food value, honey serves 
& purpose perhaps even more beneficial. 
The biblical advice, “Eat thou honey be- 
cause it is good,” has a sound psychologi 
cal and physiological basis. Flavor in 
foods is a feature difficult to evaluate. It 
can not be computed in calories and its ex- 
act benefits are impossible to put into cold 
figures, yet good foods in some ways serve 
a better purpose than those not so good. 
Enjoyment of food, if taken in reason- 
able moderation, is essential; and there 
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is nothing perverted in such pleasure. 
The delightful flavors of honey cause us 
to enjoy it, making it preferable to less 
desirable sweets. This alone is a worth- 
while reason for eating it, and by satis- 
fying this normal appetite, we get the 
energy which honey so abundantly pro- 
vides. 

The suggestions so far made apply 
equally to adults and to children, but the 
youthful alimentary canal has certain 
limitations not found in the older organs. 
Children need and must have for proper 
health an abundant supply of energy. 
This might be put into figures in the form 
of a ratio of the energy requirements in 
proportion to the body weight, but that 
is a cold sort of way to express it. To ap- 
preciate this one need only watch a child 
at play. Just imagine yourself doing the 
myriads of things that a baby does with- 
out ceasing and it makes one almost phy- 
sically tired to think of it. Try for a pe- 
riod of perhaps three minutes to go 
through the contortions of a _ healthy 
child between six months and three years 
old and the result is exhaustion. Obviously 
children need more energy producing 
foods in proportion to their weight than 
do adults. 


Honey in Food for Babies 

Several reputable physicians have ad- 
vised the use of honey in place of other 
sugars for infant feeding, and it seems 
desirable to discuss this whole question. 
Not long since, I visited a family where 
there is a baby eight months of age. I 
found that, on the advice of a supposedly 
skilled physician, the bottle-fed baby was 
being given a mixture of malt sugar and 
dextrin instead of milk sugar in cow’s 
milk. I happened to be asked to purchase 
a supply of this mixture on a trip to 
town, and even at a cut-rate drug store 
I paid $2.89 for five pounds of this mix- 
ture. Malt sugar is produced at a cost of 
less than five cents per pound and dex- 
trin for at least as little, yet when these 
two things were mixed with two per cent 
common salt (called sodium chloride on 
the label), the combination is sold to un- 
suspecting mothers at extortionate prices. 

Some years ago the market was filled 
with infant foods of a similar sort, but, 
while they made the babies fat, they gave 
such poor general results that physicians 
usually advised against their use. All too 
often also milk sugar sells at exhorbitant 
prices. I knew the mother in 
well enough to suggest that it would be 


question 
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cheaper to let the baby suck postage 
stamps for dextrin and to give it milk 
sugar or honey as a regular carbohydrate 
food. My suggestion was not adopted. 

The sugar of natural milk when taken 
by infants, not only supplies them with 
carbohydrate food but it breaks down in 
part to form lactic acid, which serves to 
keep the reaction of the colon acid, thus 
encouraging the growth of the proper 
colon bacteria. It will be reealled that 
some years ago a similar control was ad- 
vised for adults by the drinking of Bul 
garian buttermilk. Lactic acid acts as a 
colon regulator, a most essential need. The 
argument put up by the manufacturers 
and advocates of the malt-sugar-dextrin 
mixture is that it is more easily digested 
(which may or may not be true for the 
dextrin) and that it gives quick energy 
results. If this happens to be what the 
physician thinks that a baby needs, then 
honey would be considerably quicker and 
equally assimilable. If on the contrary 
the regulation of the colon is of greater 
importance, then to a mere layman look 
ing on from the side lines, milk sugar 
would seem preferable. 

The baby cited above was somewhat 
troubled with constipation, and the poor 
kid had to take oil. One who makes no 
claim to being a specialist in infant feed- 
ing should hesitate to make recommenda- 
tions in this field, but it raises the ire 
of one interested in honey to see sup- 
posedly reputable and skillful physicians 
recommending the malt-sugar-dextrin 
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mixture to take the place of sugar which 
nature puts into milk, chiefly because 
they have been misdirected and misled by 
adroit advertising and propaganda of the 
manufacturers, often hidden away in sup- 
posedly scientific articles prepared by 
their agents. But as this is being written 
shortly before Christmas, it is not fitting 
that one gets too much excited about the 
shortcomings of some advertising. It is 
enough to say that before a physician 
prescribes anything like the malt-sugar- 
dextrin mixture, he should be sure that 
he knows what he is doing. 

It seems improper for a beekeeper to 
recommend honey in place of some other 
form of sweet for those who are suffer- 
ing from diabetes or some other disease. 
Infant feeding comes so near to being in 
the same class that a beekeeper should be 
most careful about recommending even 
so fine a sweet as honey. He is, however, 
justified in demanding that those who 
make it their specialty to prescribe for 
infants shall make sure of their recom- 
mendations, and that they shall be sure 
above all else that they are not being 
misled by adroit propaganda emanating 
from the manufacturers. It is, from a bee 
keeper’s point of view, desirable that 
more physicians come to the conclusion 
that honey is a preferable form of sweet 
for babies, but unless this is the eract 
truth, we do not want it to be advocated. 
More and better research seems greatly 
to be desired. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 
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L.abor-Saving “Devices in an cApiary 


Efficiency is the 
key that 


the door to success 


unlocks 


in any modern busi 
ness. Old methods, 
running around in 
circles, must give way to short cuts and 
machinery to eut down the element of 
time and human labor. Beekeeping, when 
it comprises an apiary beyond the con- 
fines of a back lot or one in an orchard 
on a farm, is a business requiring a high 
quality of management and good equip 
ment, 


The large beekeeper who does not use 
his brains and machine help will be left 
in the economie race with his fellows. He 
will go out of business because his over- 
head is too high to make a profit. 


E. R. Root 
low Some of (California's Big 
“Honey “Producers SFandle 


‘Their (rops few men who not 


As illustrative of 
what I have been 
saying, I will now 
introduce you to a 


only use their brains 
to devise short cuts but also use helps in 
the way of machines. In doing this, | 
shall not attempt to present all the good 
beekeepers of California. Space would for- 
bid if I tried. 
Simple and Cheap Hoist for the Apiary 
Geo. T. Edwards and his partner, Otto 
Thieleke, California, use a labor-saving de- 
vice that is very clever and which I have 
not seen in any other beeyard. It is so 
simple and cheap that I wonder why other 
large beekeepers do not use it. It is noth- 
ing more nor less than a common small 
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block and tackle, with a %” rope, at- 
tached to a common barn door pulley, 
which runs on a metal track reaching 
from the big double door of the extract- 
ing room and passing over the extracting 

















Fig. 1.—Geo. T. Edwards (right) and his part 
ner, Otto Thielcke, ready for a trip to an out- 
yard. 


outfit on an elevated platform some six 
feet above the ground floor. 

The extractor, a modern 45-comb radial, 
is located on a platform high enough so 
that the honey from it can run by grav 
ity to the receiving tanks. These tanks 
are high enough to deliver the honey into 
the square cans. 

Where ean get away from honey 
pumps through the agency of.a side hill 
or by the use of a small hoist, he should 
do so. With his hoist equipped with a 
pair of ice tongs or grabs, Mr. Edwards 


one 








Fig. 3.—Close-up of Edwards and Thielcke 


lifts the heavy supers from his apiary 
truck on a lower level and deposits them 
within convenient access to his uncapping 
outfit. 

Some beekeepers will say that brawn 
and muscle are cheaper. Is it? Can the 
average man lift three 60-pound supers 


IN 
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of honey at a time? It is no fun to lift 
even one and keep it up. 

Some one has suggested that a rope 
and tackle attached to a small crane on 
the back end of a motor truck could not 
only lift its load of supers off the truck 
and deposit it near the extractor, but 
eould go further and lift the heavy su- 
pers off the hives in the first place and 
place them in the truck, provided there is 
a driveway down past the hives. In an 
ordinary bee yard there is a lot of heavy 
lifting that could be done with a 
erane. This would be a 
and men past middle age. 

Mr. Edwards not only uses non-sagging 


small 


boon to women 











Fig. 


2.—Rex W. Tabor, 
uses a light truck for outyard work. 


Brawley, California, 


foundation, but in addition he uses ver- 
tical wiring, passing the wires through 
the top and bottom-bars. For his hot eli 
mate he deems this a necessity. 
Automobile Trucks for Bee Yard Work 
Fig. 1 shows Mr. Edwards and his part 


ner standing in front of their apiary 
truck which, after it is run into the ex 
tracting building shown in the back 


ground, is unloaded in the 
plained. 

Rex W. Tabor, Brawley, California, is 
another up-to-date beekeeper. On page 
635 in the October, 1929, issue of Glean 
ings in Bee Culture, is 
honey-house, one of the best extracting 
buildings in the country. Mr. Tabor, like 
Mr. Edwards, believes in the value of a 
modern truck that can be run through a 
big door into the extracting house and 
there unloaded. See Fig. 2. 

Carbolized Cloths for Driving Bees from 
Supers 

Both Mr. Tabor and Mr. Porter, the 
latter shown in Fig. 5, use cloths soaked 
in a weak solution of carbolic acid in 


manner ex 


deseribed his 
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of to remove 
from the hives. They each have about a 
dozen cloths about the size of the top of 
the hive. One of these cloths is dipped 
into a pail of the solution, the excess so- 
lution squeezed out, then it is put on the 
top of the super to be removed. In the 
way a cloth is put on each of a 
dozen supers in rotation. After putting 
on the last cloth, the first super so cov- 


stead bee-eseapes honey 


same 


ered can be removed free of bees, so say 


Tabor and Porter; and they are both 
good beekeepers. 
If the work is done right, the super 


will be free of bees in six minutes, says 
Mr. Tabor. There “taint” to the 
honey, no lifting of heavy supers to put 
on escapes, no waiting 24 or 36 hours to 


is no 








Fig. 4.—Truck load of honey in milk cans from 
an outyard. 
get off the honey. Tabor says it is a trick 
of the trade worth knowing. 
Milk Cans for Carrying Honey 

The practice of beekeepers varies great- 
ly in the kind of containers used for truck- 
ing the honey after it is extracted. Some 
use ordinary 60-pound square cans; others 
a large tank capable of holding from 500 
to 1000 pounds; still 
milk eans. These are strongly built for 


others use common 


rough usage, have large convenient han 
dles and a wide mouth that can be quick 
ly closed liquid tight. Mr. Harry Cross of 
Kl Centro 4) the convenient 
milk ean. There are no sides to his truck 
body so that the cans of honey can be 
loaded and unloaded from both sides and 
one end. It takes only a moment of time 
to lash them together with a rope, which, 
by the way, is always handy in case one 
gets stuck in the sand or in the mud on 
bad roads when a friendly motorist ean 
give a “pull.” 

To go back to the cans. The ordinary 


(Fig. uses 
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60-pound square cans have only a narrow 
wire bail for lifting. Sometimes these 
bails pull off leaving an ugly hook to 
tear into the hand. Some of us know this 
from painful experience. The thousand 
pound tanks are big and awkward and in 
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Fig. 5.—-Type of small honey-house open on all 
sides for ventilation used by J. H. Porter, El 
Centro, California. 
be 


cans seem 


the case of a tip-over the honey will 
lost. The true and tried milk 
to have the best of the argument. 
Portable and Small Extracting Buildings 
for Outyards 

There are two schools of producers of 
extracted honey as to methods in extract 
ing. One uses a large central extracting 
plant and trucks the combs to and from 
it; the other has a small building at each 
outyard and hauls the honey home after 
it is extracted. 

The equipment of the former consists 
of a large permanent building, power ex 














Fig. 6—Small extracting house used by John 
Nippert, El Centro, California, at one of his 
out-apiaries. 
tractor or extractors, power uncapper of 
a large capping box with hand-operated 
steam knives for removing the cappings. 
The equipment of the latter is a small 
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building with wire cloth sides and ends, 
a hand extractor, and a small uncapping 
box at each apiary. Both have their 
merits. 

In the first part of this article I have 
referred to the large central plant such 
as is used by Edwards and Tabor. In Figs. 
5 and 6, I show the small portable out 
fits such as are used by J. H. Porter and 
John Nippert, both of El Centro. Where 
roads are bad, rough, or with deep sand, 
these small plants are perhaps to be pre- 
ferred. It is claimed that in a hot eli- 
mate, such as is found in the Imperial 
Valley, and where roads are rough, combs 
of honey can not be hauled while the 
honey after being extracted can. On the 
other hand, Edwards and Tabor are both 
in a hot climate and haul their combs. 

There is still one more class of bee- 
keepers who have their extracting build- 
ings on wheels the entire season. Fig. 7 
A. K. Whitten of 
Pala, California, in the sage region. He 
has a thousand colonies and yet finds this 
extracting house on wheels quite satisfae- 


shows one such used by 


tory. Where one practices migratory bee 
keeping, as some of the sage men do, the 
As shown the 
structure is braced with props while in use. 


outfit here shown is ideal. 
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After all is said, the tendency is now 


toward the central extracting plant, and 


combs drawn from non-sagging founda- 
tion, well wired in the frames, the wires 
passing through the end bars. Such combs 
will stand hauling over all kinds of roads. 














g. 7.—Portable extracting house used by A. 
K Whitten, Pala, California. Braces hold house 
steady. 


The big power extracting machines, to 
gether with power uncappers, are much 
more efficient than the small hand ma 
chines. 


f ————— 


Seat prery “Gow wry Honey 


The beekeeper 
who produces a 
crop of good honey 
and fails to tell the 
world that it is 
Mother Nature’s 
Most Perfect Health Food, is like the 
young man who winked at his best gir] 
in the dark. He may get a great kick out 
of knowing that he has done a wonder 
ful thing, but the other party doesn’t 
know anything about it. 

One difficulty in the way of finding a 
ready market for good honey at a fair 
price, is that too little has been said about 
the rightful place of honey in the ordinary 
diet. We have heard a great deal about 
honey as a remedy for colds and sore 
throats, and not a little about honey as 
a delicacy in connection with hot biscuits 
and pancakes. But of honey as a health 
food, and as a necessary part of the daily 
diet; what has been heard, or said about 
that? 

Honey Is Not a Substitute for Sugar 

There is one sin of which a real, or 


Robt. B. 


Goo Little Emphasis on, Honey 
asa Health be guilty; 
ood 


McCain 


thodox, honest-to 
goodness beekeeper 
ean never afford to 
and that 
is, to speak of honey 
as a substitute for 
sugar. We all know perfectly well that 
sugar is a modern substitute for -hon 
ey. We know, also, that honey has proved 
its worth and reliability through thou- 
sands of years’_use as an article of pure 
health food. It is sugar that is the substi 
tute, and a very poor one at that. 
Someone will want to know why it is, 
if this is true, that people 
time do not take more readily to this 
pure health food? Why is it they do not 
crowd the stands 
throughout the country, and buy this best 
of all of nature’s predigested foods? And 
the answer is, that the people who make 
and sell sugar, and especially those who 
use sugar in the making of all kinds of 
confections, soft drinks and pastries, have 
done and are continually doing what the 
producers and sellers of honey have never 


at the present 


stores and honey 
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done; they have educated the public in 
the sugar-consuming habit. : 

The probability is that the majority of 
beekeepers who read these words use 
more sugar than honey on their tables 
and in connection with the cooking that 
goes on in their own households. 

Taste Largely a Matter of Education 

The education of the human taste is 
not a very difficult matter. If it were, 
there would be less tobacco used; and 
some of the fruits and vegetables that 
have come into common use would never 
have found a profitable market for those 
who grow them. But sugar has not only 
become a staple grocery; it has become 
so mixed up with all our thoughts of food 
that we would as soon think of going 
without bread and water as to try to set 
the table, or cook a meal, without sugar. 
This has all come about by the education 
of those little nerve centers that tell us 
how things taste. 

If anybody doubts the statement that 
our preference for sugar is the result of 
a habit into which we have been edu 
eated, let him try an experiment on him 
self. We beekeepers insist on other people 
buying and consuming large quantities of 
honey; how about ourselves? Have we 
cultivated the honey habit; or are we, 
too, the victims of the sugar habit? Of 
course, there are many to whom this does 
not apply; but beekeepers, in general, are 
not immune. 

Try This Experiment 

The experiment is this: Start in at 
onee in the education of the sense of 
taste in the preference of honey as a 
sweet. Use honey for everything that 
needs sweetening. If you have been in 
the habit of using a good deal of sugar 
in coffee or tea, for example, the probabil- 
ity is that the change to honey will not 
be pleasant at first. But one swallow does 
not make a drunkard, neither did we ac 
quire the sugar habit in a day. 

Take a little time. Perseverance and 
persistence will soon be rewarded by a 
complete readjustment of our feeling in 
regard to the flavor of our food. There 
will be a gradual development of a de- 
cided preference for honey as a sweeten- 
ing agent; and, what is still more impor- 
tant, there will be an improvement in our 
physical condition. If anyone does not be- 
lieve this, let him try it. 


Taste Influenced by Advertising 
The things that advertisers have done 
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to people in this generation in connection 
with their ideas about food, are perfect- 
ly astounding. We may not know very 
much about the psychology of the matter; 
but we all know that these advertisers 
have us trotting to the grocery stores and 
the delicatessens, and buying a long list of 
bright colored little packages. If the farm- 
ers who produced the things we buy in 
these little packages got his just share of 
what we pay for them, there would be no 
need of farm relief. We all fall in line 
and buy these articles of food, good, bad 
and indifferent, because we have been 
shouted at from the pages of magazines 
and daily papers until we simply have to 
satisfy our hunger’ with 
muscle-building, nerve-toning, fat-reduc- 
ing, brain-invigorating (but not money 
saving) health food. 


somebody’s 


These foods are essentially the same as 
the good old bread, meat, potatoes, corned 
beef and cabbage that we have always 
eaten, not forgetting the cakes and pies 
that mother made. But the public has 
been persuaded, by much advertising, that 
the processing of them and doing them up 
in pretty little packages make them good 
for the health of those who eat them. 
Much of the interest attaching to these 
articles of diet comes from the fact that 
they are advertised as health foods. We 
are leaving entirely out of consideracion 
the subject of dietetic fads of which there 
are many. 

Nothing that is said here should be con 
strued in disparagement of these foods, 
as such; but in every case where a food 
is advertised as a health food, its value 
lies in the quality of the food itself, and 
not in the processing and packing of it. 
It is good for the health of those who eat 
it, because it is a good food. 

This is exactly what the publie needs 
to realize about honey. It is a health food 
because it is a food necessary to the daily 
needs of man. It is a necessary part of 
the daily diet, because it is nature’s pro 
vision of sugar gathered from flowers and 
processed by the bees in nature’s own 
laboratory. This natural sugar comes into 
the hands of man in a form most easily 
assimilated into the human body; supply- 
ing energy with the least effort of digest 
ive organs. 

Our effort should not be to make the 
use of honey a fad, we have too many 
fads already; but rather to restore honey 
to its rightful place in the human dietary. 

Lompoc, California. 
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cAs Much VPomb S#Honey as Extracted 


While the same 
principles of manip- 
ulation and manage 
ment are applied to 
eight-frame 
stroth, ten-frame 
Langstroth, shallow 
Jumbo hives, I much prefer the Jumbo 
brood-chamber in the production of comb 


Lang 


sectional hives or 


honey in my present location where white 
clover is followed by the sweet 
harvest. I realize that this is against the 
usual practice and opinion so will give 


clover 


my reasons for this preference. 
The ten-frame Langstroth hive 

originally designed for comb honey pro 

duction, by smaller colonies than we have 


was 


now, to cause the cluster in the single 
brood-chamber to extend into the comb 
honey super at harvest time. It is, there 
fore, rather long, wide, and shallow for 
winter and spring. Two ten-frame Lang 
stroth hive-bodies, one above the other, 
give rather too much winter, 
and are heavier than I want to lift when 
filled with honey. Two eight-frame brood 


chambers may give a more suitable space 


room for 


but are rather too narrow when the brood 
is consolidated in one chamber; also for 
tiering up the supers as high as desired 
at harvest time. 

A ten-frame Langstroth hive with a 
super of shallow extracting 
honey on top seems nearer right for win 


combs of 


ter, and I aim to provide this for strong 
colonies; but sometimes the bees occupy 
the shallow story, use up the honey, and 
starve with plenty of honey below. In the 
spring they may raise brood in the food 
chamber and delay extending it below, if 
let alone, which retards building up. 
The same applies to wintering on three 
supers of shallow extracting combs; but 
such colonies are so important through 
the season to provide combs of brood for 
other colonies, for breaking up into nu 
clei, and for topping the comb supers at 
that we 
their disadvantages. In such hives their 
solid combs of brood ean also be shifted 
up into the 
queen-excluder when putting on sections, 
and at each time they are examined, if 
desired. Examining their combs for queen 
cells requires much more handling, but 
each shallow body can be placed by itself 
on an empty hive or box with bees even 
ly divided when doing this, and it is eas- 


harvest time have to overlook 


shallow body close to the 


(Article No. 3.) 
Samuel Cushman 
“How “Different Sizes of Gives 


(an be Used to Best cAdvantage 


ier than one would 
suppose. 

So, during winter, 
some strong colonies 
have only a 
Jumbo brood-cham 
ber, others in 10-frame Langstroth hives 
have a shallow story or food-chamber of 
extracting combs of honey on top, others 
occupy two eight-frame Langstroth hives, 
others not so strong are in one-story eight- 
frame Langstroth hives, and there are 
always a number of colonies on shallow 
extracting combs of honey, two shallow 
bodies to the colony. 

The Jumbo frames of brood or 
would be rather heavy to handle when 
looking through the nest if the 
hive is down on the ground and the ope 
rator is kneeling or sitting at this work. 
I find I ean do better and faster work, 
and do it longer, when standing erect or 
nearly so, with the top of the 
chamber higher than my knees or a little 
below the waist. This, for the same rea 
son that a 
accomplishes more standing at a 
In that combs can be 
handled with both 
hands, and more is accomplished in the 
same time than 

The Jumbo hive is put to stay where 
it is, and needs no lifting. None of the 
shallow supers full of honey weigh much 
more than 30 pounds, usually less. Men 
over 60 


single 


honey 


brood 


brood 


mechanic or factory worker 
bench. 
position Jumbo 


easily and quickly 


with other sized frames. 


years of age and many much 
younger are able to appreciate the avoid 
ance of heavy lifting in this work. I 
know several with ten-frame outfits who 
can not lift the 
some younger who wish they had not. 1 
was well crippled up by lifting ten-frame 


supers tiered up for extracted honey some 


extracting supers and 


years ago, and by 
over such hives. All my 
elevated on stands or store boxes where 
they are also away from the chill of the 


bending and stooping 


hives are now 


frozen or thawing ground in winter and 
spring. Nuclei are also lifted up on some 
thing while looking them over. Doolittle 
used a wheelbarrow, moved from hive to 
hive with something on it at about the 
same level as the top of the hive from 
which supers were to be lifted, to ease 
the work. Empty hives placed near answer 
the same purpose. 
The Super Equipment 


shallow extracting supers for 


Two 
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spring and fall, at least five supers of 
sections for the harvest, and a few extra 
bottoms, covers and queen-execluders are 
provided for each Jumbo hive. About the 
same number of extra supers are reserved 
for the ten-frame Langstroth hives. As I 
have no shallow extracting supers of 
eight-frame width I can not Demarce 
these successfully and utilize them to 
strengthen ten-frame colonies or nuclei, 
or use them as attendant hives to the 
producers. 

The comb-honey supers for 4” x5” see 
tion size are not only used for harvesting 
comb honey, but with the section-holders 
removed they may be used to take shal- 
low combs for fall extracting, for nuclei 
or baby colonies, for raising brood above 
in spring, to hold a bag of chaff over the 
brood-chamber in winter or two fastened 
together to make a brood-chamber for 
Jumbo frames in a pinch. Shallow extract- 
ing combs of this size are much more sat- 
isfactory than those for the 444” x44” 
sections. I would not consider using the 
latter size for either extracting or breed- 
ing. 

Run the Bee Factory Full Time 

With unlimited equipment and atten- 
tion to give, the intensive comb-honey 
producer may run his colonies to full ea- 
pacity and on full time from spring until 
fall. Do not allow them to lack at any 
time a young clipped queen of well prov 
en stock, abundant stores of honey or 
syrup in spring or fall, empty cells for 
the queen to lay in, room to store all nee 
tar that can be gathered, empty space to 
build new comb, and sufficient ventilation 
when needed. 

It is just as important in intensive pro- 
duction to examine the colonies regularly 
in spring to provide these conditions as 
it is later to look for queen cell cups and 
pinch them or to destroy queen cells that 
have larva or are capped. It may be done 
less often, say, every three weeks at first, 
then every two as the harvest season ap 
proaches, then onee a week or 10 days as 
honey flow begins to prevent a swarm 
leaving with an unelipped queen. The 
tiered-up comb-honey supers in a heavy 
flow may need adjustment or removal 
every four or five days if on a seventy 
five or a hundred thousand bee colony. 

Mrs. Fry’s Spring Treatment 

The best deseription of handling a sin- 
gle brood-chamber colony up to the time 
of putting on the sections that I ever read 
was published in Gleanings for April and 
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May, 1917. It was written by Mrs. Fry 
of Lake City, Mich. Making frequent ex- 
aminations, she took care to retard the 
growth of the population of some colonies 
by taking a frame of brood away, always 
leaving one empty frame with starters 
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and one empty comb for egg-laying when 
she closed the hive. 

With the beginning of the harvest, bees 
were allowed to overflow in to the eap 
above where two or three combs or sheets 
of foundation were provided for them to 
work on. When they began storing in 
these, the brood-chamber was filled out 
with brood combs and many spaces be 
tween the top of the brood frames were 
covered to prevent the bees going above 
from the middle of the brood-chamber. 
Only spaces on each side were left open 
for them to pass through and a large su 
per of sections was put on top. This was 
to prevent travel stain and protect the 
whiteness of the comb in the sections 
above. 

Her treatment of the brood combs to 
keep the bees from wanting to swarm 
after the sections were on was made very 
sasy to understand. If the queen cells 
were nearly completed between examina 
tions they were destroyed and the queen 
removed. The bees continued to work just 
as well while building another lot from 
the larva that remained, and they were 
requeened after these were also destroyed. 

Several Uses for Enameled Cloths 

My first hive, about 1878, having the 
original Hoffman frames somewhat differ 
ent from the present modified Hoffman 
frame, had a sheet of black enameled 
cloth over the top-bars for use in spring 
and summer instead of an inner cover, 
which was removed in winter. Believing 
that they assist brood-rearing very much 
in early spring I have used them ever 
sinee. The Dadants, I understand, have 
continued to use them in this way. These 
sheets cut the size of the interior of the 
hive may be folded over to allow access 
above to a pail of stimulating feed in the 
spring, or to prevent access from the cen 
ter of the brood nest to the sections dur 
ing the harvest. They are also very use 
ful later to put over and down each side 
of the three or more shallow combs of 
brood and honey in just started nuclei to 
conserve their heat and make them snug. 
Other Methods of Spring Management 

Mr. Alexander of the white clover and 
buckwheat section of New York State, 


(Continued on page 117.) 
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CROOKED COMBS 


Like Crooked Lives They Need to Be 
Made Straight 


Every valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be made low: and the 
ooked shall be made straight, and the rough 


and the glory of the Lord shall 


I 
be revealed, and all flesh shall see it together: 
for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.— 
Isaiah 40: 4, 5 


ices plain 


Cross combs are objectionable and are 
everywhere legislated against in this day 
of advanced beekeeping. This is true, but 
not because cross combs are within them- 
selves wrong. For most natural purposes 
just as much honey can be stored in eross 
combs as straight; and possibly more, if 
the old proverb to the effect that more 
corn rows than in 


grows in crooked 


straight ones is true. 


Brood will develop as well in cross 
combs as in straight. I really believe 
bees will winter better on cross combs 


than on straight ones. I knew once of an 
old box hive that sat up as high as a 
fenee on the west side of an orchard, ex- 
posed to the open sweep of the west and 


north winds. The material in the box was 


varped until the corners gaped open, 
and here and there were open seams in 
the sides; yet the bees therein lived on 


through the severest winters for several 
years. 

This hive hecame a matter of such eu- 
riosity to me that I obtained permission 
from the owner to examine it. He had it 
sitting there to help pollinate his orchard, 
and he gave it no consideration whatever 
from the standpoint of honey production. 
He was satisfied just to know that the 
bees worked 
summer. If they swarmed and the swarm 
went away it made no difference to him. 
If they made any honey it was all theirs. 

When I came to give this hive careful 
inspection I found that it was one solid 
mass of cross combs. They were built zig- 


in and out of the hive each 


zag in practically every direction, and 
the gaping openings in the hive had been 
pretty well sealed up with propolis until 
it was literally a wax-tight hive. So ir- 
regular were the combs that it was prac- 
tieally impossible for the cold winter 
winds to penetrate them, so the bees had 
lived on uninterrupted by the severest 
winters. . 

If I should stop here some might con- 


clude that I think cross combs desirable. 
But cross combs are no more desirable for 
successful beekeeping than is a forest or 
desirable 
other 


wilderness a place for grow- 
ing grain. The crooked 
places of nature must give way to straight 
for cultivation eul 
ture. This is true in every phase of life. 


eorn or 


lines and advanced 


| knew a man onee who was of such 
striking personality that it seemed wher- 
ever he went on the most innocent and 


unsuspecting errands, the crooked ways 
of life went and while 
they were still in the throes of their own 


into eonvulsions; 


misery they straightened out, and har- 
monized themselves with the regulations 
and requirements of law-abiding citizens 
and decent society. 

I have nothing but contempt for the 
individual who habitually and voluntar- 
ily seeks opportunity on every occasion 


to feel himself the official adjuster of 
every wrong, and the straightener of 


every crooked path. This, however, does 
not apply to official bee inspectors whose 
official duty it is to see that all cross 
combs are done away with. 

But I cannot but find myself having 
some respect for the person who, while 
going about the even tenure of his way, 
yields such unconscious influence for good 
wherever he goes that immediately upon 
his arrival the crooked ways of men be- 
gin to writhe under the silent influence 
of his personal presence. And the more is 
my respeet for such a person when I ob- 
this unintentional stirring 
up of things, those necessary adjustments 
are eventually made which, harmonize the 
whole situation, and brings forth co oper 


serve, under 


ation and good will, like straight combs 
where cross did formerly exist.—Rev. J. 


R. Stelle, Butler, Ind. 
STATISTICS ON BEE TREES 


Story of a Big Bee Tree Down in Old 
Kentucky 


I have always been fascinated by the 
wonderful stories related by bee hunters. 
The one thing I have observed is that the 
unit of measurement has been standardiz 
ed. That unit is the washtub. Usually the 
amount of honey received from a bee tree 
is two tubs but frequently it runs to four 
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and on exceptional occasions to five and 
even more. It is not considered good form 
to measure honey from a tree in any con- 
tainer whatsoever other than the tub. On 
rare occasions, due to a dearth of tubs, 
the wash boiler and even the dishpan 
have been pressed into service to supple- 
ment the two family tubs, but this prac- 
tice is generally frowned upon by mem- 
bers of the fraternity and is considered 
unethical. 

The largest yield so far reported to me 
was reported by a typewriter salesman, I 
shall not give his real name as he might 
take offense and refuse to sell me another 
typewriter, but for the sake of brevity I 
shall call him Mr. Varacity. One day Mr. 
Varacity visited our 
moved to speech, thus: 

“Well, sir, you ought to have been with 
a friend of mine and myself last week 
down in Kentucky. My friend took me 
for a walk in the woods and showed me 
a bee tree that some one had cut. In fall- 
ing, the tree had split up over a hundred 
feet, and it was full of honey all the way 
up. Bees had been in that tree ever since 
the Civil War and during all those years 
had been storing honey there, so they had 
that gigantic tree completely filled. When 
the tree split, it tore the honey all up so 


that it ran down and fairly filled the 
nearby creek.” 


apiary and was 


[ remarked how regretful it was that 
he had not taken in a truckful of tubs 
with which to bring out the honey. He 
said that they could not get a truck in 
there. When asked why he did not bring 
a boat up the ereek, Mr. Varacity said 
that the creek was not navigable for 
boats until that tree was cut. 
about this incident a 
great deal and it has made an impression 
upon my sub-conscious mind. I reasoned 
how the neighbors far and wide must 
have flocked down to this creek, bringing 
their hot biscuits and corn dodgers to sop 


I have thought 


them in, Later as the rains came on and 
the honey was diluted and the wild hops 
growing on the banks fell into the creek, 
forthwith this became the most popular 
pienicking creek in all Kentucky. Geolo 
gists would be astonished as to why this 
ereek left its banks and wandered in a 
zig-zag manner hither and yon, and many 
a Kentucky feud was re-kindled over the 
question as to whether the snakes found 
in this, hick, babbling, bubbling, foam- 
ing brook were abstract or concrete. And 
still further down, forsooth, there wasn’t 
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any creek left; vinegar bees got in, and 
pickle factories lined its banks. 

The smallest yield I have learned of is 
that given by Theodore Roosevelt, for in 
his book, “African Game Trails,” he says, 
after his party had cut a bee tree: “I let 
some of the men stay to get the honey; 
but they found little except comb filled 
with grubs.”—Jay Smith, Vincennes, Ind. 


— oo 
SUCCESS BY GOOD MARKETING 


Large Yields Not Essential Where Honey 
Can Be Sold at Good Prices 


Seven colonies in 1910, trapped from 
trees and houses; 324 colonies in seven 
yards in 1928, producing five tons of ex 
tracted honey. That’s Henry Brown’s rec- 
ord in that part of New Jersey which one 


- 




















Henry Brown (‘‘Brownie’’) Cape May Court 
House. N. J 

would hesitate to recommend for comme: 

cial honey production. However, although 

he lives four miles south of Cape May 

Court House, “Brownie,” as he is called, 


does not confine his beekeeping activities 
to his immediate neighborhood. In fact, 
he has one yard in the Spanish needle 
(Bidens spp.) district in the neighborhood 
of Penns Grove. Another where there is 
an abundance of sweet pepper bush (cle- 
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‘*Brownie’s’’ home yard, Cape May Court House, N. J. 


thra alnifolia) near Wading River. The 
Penns Grove apiary is seventy-five miles 
from home and that at Wading River six- 
ty miles away. 

Although “Brownie” may not be located 
in the most favorable part of the state 
for honey production he surely picked a 
good location for sales, or he is a good 
salesman or both. He has sold as high as 
four thousand dollars worth of honey from 
his stand in a year. 

Mr. Brown came from Russia where he 
had some beekeeping experience. He work- 
ed at carpentry but suffered a relapse of 
bee fever, and carpenters only occasional- 
ly now. 

Bees are wintered in one story. No 
packing is used or needed. As cdlonies get 
strong enough to need them, second 
stories are added on top. “Brownie” is a 
firm believer in young queens for swarm 
prevention under his conditions. He finds 
a colony headed by an old queen or one 
which is failing is pretty sure to swarm. 
Of the 324 colonies but eight had queens 


other than the current year’s raising in 
the fall of 1928. 

“Brownie” has which do 
not sound orthodox but he has been able 
to prove, so far, all the statements he has 
made to me. His plan for cleaning up 
American foul brood in his neighborhood 
sounds decidedly odd but it may work. 
It is to incite robbing in one of his colo 
nies. The bees of this colony rush out, 
locate and rob out any colony dead of 
American foul brood. Then this robbing 
colony is treated and the job is done. Will 
it work? “Brownie” 

He claims to be able to feed back ex 
tracted honey to make comb honey profit- 
ably. Perhaps the fact that he gets 35 
cents a section at his stand is the decid- 
ing factor. 

Chocolate coating cut comb honey pre 
sents difficulties as me can testify 
who has tried it. Dipping the honey in 
the melted cholocate makes a sorry mess. 
By the use of : 
the 


some ideas 


Says so. 


any 


marble slab and folding 


chocolate over the cut comb honey, 














‘*Brownie’s’’ outyard in an alsike clover district, 
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“Brownie” is able to make a nice appeat 
ing confection and a non-drip one at the 
same time. 

A little bit of figuring will show that 
“Brownie’s” crop per colony is very small 

around thirty pounds. But when it can 
be sold at retail at his door for more than 
twenty cents net, the result might be 
worse.—Elmer G. Carr, Pennington, N. J. 


—sn AA or 
RASCALLY CO-OPERATION 


Detective Work on Robber Bees Reveals 
Some Cunning Tricks 

A colony of bees is often mentioned as 
representing the highest type of organi- 
zation and co-operation. Such observation 
is perfectly correct, for nowhere else does 
such a large group of individuals work in 
such perfect harmony for the benefit of 
the whole, not even among the genus 
“homo,” in spite of his supposedly supe 
rior intelligence. From certain observa 
tions, however, it would appear that this 
perfect co-operation applies not only to 
the bees’ legitimate pursuits of gather- 
ing nectar and pollen for their present 
and future uses and for the protection of 
their home, but also to the illegitimate 
“sideline” of robbing as well. 

On several occasions when a weak col- 
ony has fallen prey to robbing bees, or 
when supers of wet combs have been giv- 
en back to colonies to be cleaned and 
bees from other colonies have been at- 
tracted to them, I have noticed that the 
robbing bees are inclined to gather thickly 
at certain points around the supers or 
hives, especially at the junctions between 
supers and hive bodies. Even though these 
cracks were not wide enough to allow a 
bee to pass through, the robbers persist 
ed in clustering at these points, no mat- 
ter how often they might be brushed 
away. It was supposed that these bees 
were attracted by the odor of the honey 
within and were trying to gain an en- 
trance. 

One day when brushing away a cluster 
of these bees from supers that had been 
returned for cleaning, a close look was 
taken at the spot where the cluster was, 
in order to make sure that no bees could 
get in. To my surprise I saw a neat row 
of a dozen or more bees’ tongues stretch- 
ed out as far as possible from the inside. 
The bees outside soon regathered over the 
spot and were again brushed away with 
the same result. 

Bees clustered at other cracks were also 


N 
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brushed away and on almost every occa 
sion bees’ tongues were seen stretched out 
from the inside. What were they doing? 
I did not know, but think now that a good 
guess might be made. While the attempt- 
ed robbing was taking place, a peculiar 
crackling noise was noticed within the su 
pers, but the cause of this was not dis 
covered. 

A short time ago when standing out 
side a honey-house where extracting was 
going on, I noticed that bees from the 
apiary were attracted to the screened win 
dows; the inside windows were open at 
the time, but no bees could get through 
the screening. Some bees were on the in 
side of the screening, but these had been 
carried in in the supers early in the morn 
ing. The bees on the outside of the screen- 
ing were constantly gathering together 
in excited groups pushing and fighting 
like bargain hunters around a “sale” 
counter in a department store. Why were 
the bees on the outside so excited? 

When a group was brushed away one 
or two quiet, swollen bees were seen on 
the inside of the screening. These were 
watched, and with the aid of a large mag 
nifying glass, the secret was discovered. 
The bees on the inside were loaded with 
honey and appeared to be willing to give 
it to the first bee that shot her tongue 
through the screening. But as soon °s th 
lucky one commenced taking over the 
load, others rushed to the spot and fought 
like fury to get a share of the plunder. 
Several of the bees picked off from the 
inside had their saes filled to bursting. 
Several picked off from the screening out 
side and killed were empty, and some thit 
were allowed contact with a hee on th 
inside for a few moments were found to 
contain considerable honey. The bees on 
the inside of the honey-house were feed 
ing those on the outside. Could not the 
same thing have been going on at the 
hives mentioned in the first part of this 
story? I believe so.—C. B. Gooderham, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
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A Beekeeper Told It ¢ 
BOP RES RPSOTAP LAL 
Of Course They Died Happy 
Allen M. Fleming, Corsica, Pa., is well 


known in western Pennsylvania as a high 
pressure honey salesman, beekeeper and 
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erstwhile school teacher. He sells more 
honey at his roadside stand than any 
other beekeeper in the state. 

Allen tells a bee, honey and hog story 
that sounds about as fishy as any Florida 
fish story in the Sour Honey Department. 
We know Allen to be a truthful man, 
however, and the facts in this story are 
above doubt. It happened this summer 
that Allen transferred some bees for a 
farmer. There were more combs of low 
quality than could be used in the new 
hives and these were turned over to the 
beekeeper, who squeezed out the honey 
for his table use. The resultant waste ma- 
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terial was a mess of crushed comb, brood, 
dead bees and honey. Since many kinds 
of refuse material from a farm is fed to 
hogs, the farmer-beekeeper reasoned that 
the bee stuff would be good for his hogs, 
too. It was dumped into a pen containing 
six fat hogs ready for market. The hogs 
promptly ate up the sweet mess and just 
as promptly every one of these big fat 
hogs stretched out and died. The farmer 
said that the hogs all died in about five 
minutes—and died happy. Who can beat it? 

Reynoldsville, Pa. Geo. H. Rea. 

[Of course, they can’t stand such happi 
ness.— Editor. | 
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‘Bees for Pleasure and Profit” 

Mr. W. L. Joy lives at 281 Pacific 
claims only to be a back-lot beekeeper, but he gets so much satisfaction 
out of his bees—and a good profit, too—that we are printing a few lines 
taken from a letter recently received from him. His testimony to the value 
of the food-chamber is worth taking good note of, too. He writes: 

“I try first of all to maintain cleanliness both inside and outside the 
hive. I am not situated in a location to get large yields of honey, but what 
I do get is of excellent flavor. I am not in the business to make a living 
out of it, but simply as a hobby and to’ pass time. But my bees bring me 


Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. He 

















work with the bees, too. 


Every colony has not less than 75 
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Mr. Joy’s Good-Looking Apiary. 


in a nice revenue for the number I keep. Most of my honey is sold as soon 
as extracted to the tourist trade and to summer cottagers .surrounding 
Sparrow Lake, where I have my bees and summer home. I greatly enjoy the 


“T am enclosing a snapshot of one corner of my beeyard with honey- 
house in the background. Note one colony being weighed before being 
packed for winter in quadruple and double cases, using planer shavings. 
pounds of winter stores. My hives are 
10-frame Langstroth, with a shallow extracting super on top of each. Using 
the food-chamber, I do not see them again until next May. 


” 
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Siftings 








The cover page of Gleanings for Janu- 


ary has a beautiful picture of a yard of 
winter hexa 


gonal border. Those who have not learned 


hees in surrounded by a 
to admire the hexagon as seen in a honey 
comb will lose much of the beauty of this 
picture. How much there is of beauty all 
about us if we have eyes to see it. 


The editorials in the January number 


of Gleanings are worth many times the 
journal. The 


crooked ways of the corn sugar people 


subscription price of the 
are so well pointed out that no one may 
be misled. Now it is for every wideawake 
beekeeper of fighting age to be up and 
doing. No doubt the corn sugar people 
have a poor case, but they have heaps of 
money that will go further than the truth 
with many. If every beekeeper does his 
duty there is little danger; but if we do 


not, we may be ashamed to look each 
other in the face. 
Good news regarding the American 


Honey Institute comes through the edi 
torial on page 10 of the January number. 
The movement of the Michigan beekeep 
ers to give a dollar for each ton of their 
honey crop for the support of the Insti- 
tute is certainly in the right direction. If 
followed by the beekeepers of the coun 
try it will furnish the necessary funds. 


The report of the work now being car 
ried on by the Bee Culture Laboratory on 
page 10 is of great interest to us all. I 
have not room to diseuss the various 
items. I was especially interested in the 
result of bees working near the source of 
nectar, and it would seem as though there 
must be some mistake about it. All my 
experience indicates that the longer bees 
are on the wing in gathering honey the 
faster they wear out. 


That is a great article by H. H. Root 
(page 12) on “Marketing the Nation’s 
Honey Crops.” It should be a source for 
rejoicing by all beekeepers that the Moun- 
tain States Honey Producers’ Association 
has succeeded so well. What a comfort to 
the beekeepers of those Mountain States 
to be able to turn over their crops of 
honey to this association and be relieved 
of the necessity of looking up a market 
each for himself. 

Root’s 


Another thing in Mr. article 





J. E. Crane 


wi 
ae 





that interested me greatly is the enor- 
mous amount of honey consumed in this 
country compared with former years. I 
have often told how one small carload of 
broke the New York market in 
1860. About fifty-five years ago, I went 
to Boston to look up that market for hon 
ey and 


honey 


sueceeded in finding but two or 
three combs of honey that were offered 
for 50 cents a pound. However, I found 
thin slices of quart 
jars of glucose or corn syrup which was 
sold as honey. 


comb swimming in 


On page 16 Dr. Phillips’ article on hon 
ey tells us about the pitfalls the pro- 
ducer of extracted honey is liable to get 
into. No one can appreciate the value of 
this article as much as the older beekeep 
ers who have learned in the school of ex 
perience the lessons Dr. Phillips tells. 


If any one but Jay Smith had written 
that story (page 31) about extracting 
honey with a hurricane, we should have 
called it a hoax, a whopper, or at least a 
little exaggerated. But Jay Smith! Well, I 
should like to meet that Jay and shake 
hands with him. He has such a broad, for- 
ward-looking view of the possibilities of 
beekeeping. It may not be long before he 
will actually advise extracting by hurri- 
eane. Did you ever? Well, we are not so 
far from that now. 


On page 24, Samuel Cushman continues 
to tell how to secure large crops of comb 
honey. His methods appear to be sound so 
far as quantity goes, but I don’t see how 
the finishing of sections under brood can 
be secured without injuring their quality. 
We have found a most excellent way to 
overcome the swarming fever is to shake 
a strong colony on dry combs or combs 
and foundation, then in two or three days 
fill up the brood-chamber with maturing 
brood. 


That is an excellent article by Robt. B. 
McCain (page 25) on demonstrating the 
quality of honey. This is one of the many 
ways honey is now as never before being 
brought to the attention of the consuming 
publie. Let this good work go on. As I 


lo 


look back over the past sixty-five years 
since I began beekeeping and note the 
changes that have taken place, the future 
looks bright and cheerful. 
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S From North, East, West and South 


D 








Southern California cer- 


cinis a 
pleasure to sit here and hear the rain pat- 
tering on the roof as these lines are being 
written. As usual, Predic 
tions by some of our best known prognos 

that we would not get any 
January, but here it is. Of 
amount that has fallen so far 
starter, but little helps. 
a-drop of rain fell during December, 
only rain of about a half inch 
since last spring. Sheep that usually get 
plenty of feed on the hills and unculti- 
vated country have been brought to the 
valleys, where the owners have purchased 
the available grain and alfalfa stubble 
fields to furnish feed on which to keep 
them ali¥e until rains start the grass on 
the outside ranges. The country responds 
very quickly to moisture and the hills 
and valleys will soon be one carpet of 
grass and flowers. 
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YY 

WY Here Is a Novel Way to Determine in Ad- 

Y vance Which Locality Will Furnish the Y 
Best Yield of Honey. 


this is unusual. 


ticators were 
during 
course, the 


rain 


is only a 
Not 


and 


every 


one 


Y 
ee a aaandnanananae 
There is no disputing the fact that 


those who moved their bees to the moist 
and irrigated areas made the most honey 
and have their bees in the best condition. 
One beekeeper told me that he took along 
a shovel and drove about a hundred miles 
to a locality which had considerable more 
rain than had fallen in his locality. There 
he dug several holes to a depth of about 
three feet and found plenty of moisture. 
This convinced him that there was the 
place to make a crop. He moved some 850 


colonies in and made sixty-five tons of the 


most beautiful honey. Some of us old 
timers had better get our eyes open and 
a move-on or we will be away behind the 


times when it comes to getting when the 
getting is good. 
I attended the 


state association 


recent meeting of our 
at San Diego. The bee- 
keepers down there gave us a royal good 
time and a program that was all and more 
than they had promised. The spirit of dis 
often was lacking, and a 
spirit of co-operation manifest 
throughout the Outstanding 
among the good things on the program 


were “Value of the Honeybee to the 


eord 80 seen 
was 


meeting. 


Grower of Citrus and Deciduous Fruits,” 
by R. R. MeLain; “Diastase in Honey,” 
by Geo. H. Vansell; “What the Western 
Plant Quarantine Board is Doing for the 


Beekeepers,” by Geo. W. Schweiss; “Bee 
Study in School,” by Carroll DeWilton 


Scott; “Thirty-five Years Practical Bee- 
keeping,” by A. F. Wagner, 
other interesting and instructive 
nothing of that amusing as 
well as interesting diseourse by I. W. 
Cameron on the subject, “How to Start an 
Apiary Without Capital.” 

A report of the meeting would not be 
complete without mention of the fine hon- 
ey exhibit as well as the honey food ex 
hibit in charge of Dora Stuart. The honey 
and wax markets are not at all active, 
which is much in keeping with many 
other lines of business these days.—L. L. 


and many 
talks, to 


say intensely 


Andrews, Corona, Calif. 
° November and December 
Arizona were exceptionally warm 


and clear. We have not had any rain or 
snow over a great portion of the state 
through November and December. Bees 
have been flying practically very day. 

I believe the colonies are above the 
average in strength for this time of year. 
I have just inspected my bees and found 
them in fine shape. Their winter stores 
have hardly been touched. 
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¥ Summer Like Weather in January Has 

¥ Started Vegetation Too Early and Bees Y 
¥ Are Gathering Pollen. . 
¥ ¥ 
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from 
this time 
elevations. Cotton- 
the Salt River 
quantities of pollen 
willow 


They are also gathering pollen 
unusual for 


higher 


mistletoe. This is 
of vear in the 
woods are 
Valley. 
gathered 
tamarack 
shall 
March 
fine summer 
We are 
spring plant life 


budding out in 
Great 
from 


are 
and 
during the spring. I fear we 
late cold spring through 
April to pay us back for the 
weather we are having now. 
in need of moisture if the 
it should. 
Owing to the pink boll-weevil, the cot- 


eottonwood, 


have a 
and 


sadly 
comes out as 


ton area is to be eut down considerably 
for the coming year. This will cut out 
some very fine locations.—-L. Wedgworth, 
Oracle, Ariz, 
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exas 


bees was illustrated most beautifully this 


The relationship between tem 
perature and the activities of 
month. The first week in December was 
clear, and brought with it the first kill- 
ing frost, the lowest temperature being 
28°. This frost occurred only in the low 
places, and much broom un- 
harmed. The bees continued working this 
plant up to December 17, bringing in 
sufficient nectar and pollen to counter- 
balanee the amount of stores consumed. 
The morning of December 18 the ther 


weed was 


mometer showed 72°, and the hees were 
flying.- At night the thermometer stood 


at 40°. The morning of December 20 it 


was 29°, and snowing. The morning of 
December 22 showed a temperature of 
15° and the ground was covered with 


three inches of well-packed snow. 
The norther passed, and during the aft 
ernoon of December 24 the bees were bus 


ily engaged in carrying out the dead. 
Six hundred dead bees were counted in 


front 


showed an 


a ten-foot immediately in 
of the The 
increase of two and one-half pounds, due 


square 
scale hive. seale 
to the snow on the hive and the absorp 
The 


day 


have been 


the re 


tion of moisture. hees 


flving freely during 


of the month. 


‘ very 
mainder 

The meeting of those who produee hon 
called at the Cham 
ber of Commerce, San Antonio, January 


ey for sale has been 


18. This will be the organization meeting 


of a proposed co-operative on which a 


committee has been at work the past 
three months. Letters of incorporation, 
the constitution and by-laws, and the 


membership contracts will be presented 
to the beekeepers. It is believed that the 
organization start off with a 
membership. One of the objects of this 
co-operative, as planned in the committee 


will good 


meetings will be the advertising of hon 
ey. This is one of the greatest 
the beekeeping business. 


needs of 


One of the recent uses to which honey 
is being put has been called to my atten 
tion, by a company manufacturing citrus 
pecten. 
and water give a jelly which has all the 
properties of jelly but has the taste of 
It has in its favor the facts that 
it is not sticky and can be handled very 
easily. Owing to the fact that this must 
always be sold as a 


A combination of honey, pecten 


honey. 


manufactured com 


pound, | am wondering if the addition of 
a slight amount of flavoring and coloring 
would aid in the allow the 


sale, and 
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manufacturers to utilize a large amount 
of otherwise unsaleable honey and at the 
same time allow him to standardize his 


product.—H. B. Parks, San Antonio, Tex. 


Utah The peculiar climatic conditions 

in Utah have baffled the weath- 
er profits and old-timers until we don’t 
know just where we are. There was an 
excess of three inches of moisture during 
September and October, then that much 
shortage during the next two months. 
Many large flockmasters, who were win 
tering their sheep on the desert lands, had 
to truck water from ten to twenty miles 
to their flocks. 
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‘ the Bees Wintering Well, It Has Also Re- 

sulted in Less Snow in the Mountains, 

¥ Which in Turn Means Less Water for 
y Irrigation. . 
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¥Y While the Mild Winter Should Result in t 
a 


The weather is abnormally mild; the 
mereury touched zero only one morning. 
The roads are dry and dusty, and there 
is but very little snow in the mountains. 
Conditions are almost perfect for winter 
ing bees as it is just cool cnough so they 
don’t fly. 

But what of the future? Old-timers say 
that it is the early snows that makes for 
but I 
about so 


observed 
falling 
short 
liable to 
be exeessive spring moisture with more 
rains the summer 
which all under nature’s 
law of compensation. So, I am not going 
to cross the bridge until I get to it. 


irrigation have 
that there is much 
weather in the If there 


age during the winter, 


water; 
year. is a 
there is 
seasonable during 


months, comes 


But I have noticed for the past fifty 
that a mild with 
perfect wintering of bees, is liable to be 
followed by adverse which 
makes for a poor honey season. Much ean 
happen during the next six weeks, but, 
looking ahead from this date, bees should 


years winter, almost 


conditions 


winter well. 

Ninety per cent of the surplus honey in 
this part of the state has gone forward. 
The local market 
about last year’s prices. All we have to 


has a fair demand at 


do is to do our part well; but as we all 
know there are those who, if told that the 
world them a living, would put it 
in the hands of a collector——-M, A, Gill, 


Hyrum, Utah, 


owed 
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Kansas Beekeepers in the southeastern 


and south-central portions of 
the state were fortunate in obtaining a 
heartsease or Spanish needle honey flow 
the past fall. This enabled 
these regions to go into the winter heavy 


colonies in 


in stores. The weather has been extreme 
ly cold at times, but in each case follow 
ing these cold there has been a 
warm period. During these periods the 
bees have had general flights and thus 
cleansed themselves. In the northern and 
eastern parts of the state some beekeep 


ers were not ready for the untimely early 


waves 


cold weather. Much rainy weather dur- 
ing the fall made roads to the apiaries 
impassable. 

The annual Farm and Home Week at 


the Kansas State Agricultural College is 
February 4 to 7, 1930. During this week 
the Department of Entomology has ar- 
ranged for a two-day beekeepers’ program 
on the fifth and sixth of the month. Many 
phases of beekeeping will be discussed at 
this meeting. 
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Farm Board Must be Extended Through y 
Co-operatives or Some Form of Organi- Y 


¥ 
¥ ¥ 
y Any Help for Beekeepers by the Federal ¥ 
¥ 
¥ zation of Beekeepers. 
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It seems that the farmer (and that in 
the beekeeper ) to 
co-operate 


cludes help himself, 


must with his neighbor in 


husiness to obtain better prices for his 
commodities. Mr. J. C. Stone, 
of the Federal Farm Board, state: 
that this body can not deal direetly with 
the but 


eratives or representative bodies. It will 


vice-chair 
man 
individual must act with co-op 
be well for the beekeepers to begin think 
ing along the line of co-operation. Forme) 
Governor Sam R. MeKelvie of Nebraska, 
the Farm that it 


needs to be real co-operation. Too many 


also of Board, states 


co-operatives at present, in his estima 
tion, are not co operating to the fullest 
extent. Beekeepers would become bette: 


business men if they would 


with each other in their marketing prob 


co-operate 


lem. 

The Kansas Entomological Commission, 
during the past inspection season, inspect 
ed more than 27,000 colonies of bees and 
reduced the 
foul brood 
eent when 17,000 colonies were inspected, 
Approximately $8000 were spent the past 
season, for this good work. Since so much 
was spent at that time, the money for 


percentage of American 


colonies to 5.3 from 6.9 per 
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the remainder of the biennium will be 
much less, thus slowing up the work for 
the coming season. If were 
available each year for the work, it would 
not be long before this disease would be 
controlled to a minimum in the state. This 


more money 


service to the beekeepers saves them from 

$5.00 to $10.00 per colony in 

stances by cleaning up infected colonies 

near them and also many times prevents 

the spread of the disease in their apiaries. 
R. L. Parker, Manhattan, Kans. 


many in 


( : There is little 
Northern Indiana ane 
month that is every- 
one knows that northern Indiana for sev 
eral weeks has been buried in snow, with 
drifts ten feet or more in depth, render 
ing automobile traffic for a 
time. The snow is now gradually melting 
(Jan. 5) and will, without doubt, help in 
producing a 
year. 


news. Of course, 


impossible 


crop of clover honey next 

The honey market is slow, especially in 
the vicinity of Chicago. It that 
prices for honey in Chicago average lower 


seems 


each year than corresponding prices in 
other cities. This probably is due to its 
central location, honey being shipped in 
from North, East, South and West. Locally 
there is a considerable amount of honey 
still in the hands of beekeepers and prob- 
ably much will be carried over. 


¥Y Usofulness of the American Honey In- 
¥ stitute by Contributions from Beekeepers 
Is Meeting the Approval of Many. 


H The Proposed Plan for Increasing we Y 
Y 
Y 
° 
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Perhaps it is not Indiana news, but the 
scheme of the Michigan beekeepers for 
finaneing the advertising of honey is wor- 
thy of our most earnest consideration. In 
my opinion it is the most feasible plan 
vet devised for improving marketing con- 
ditions, If live producer will, for 
each ton of honey produced, contribute a 
dollar for the use of the American Honey 
Institute in advertising, and will then so- 
licit the other fellow and get him to do 
likewise, it 


every 


will go a long ways in solv- 
ing the advertising problem. If, through 
the 


can be inereased even a small fraction of 


proper advertising, wholesale price 
a cent a pound, it will more than pay its 
cost to every producer having a ton or 
more to dispose of. No, we can not afford 
not to take advantage of this opportunity. 
E, S. Miller, Valpariso, Ind, 
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D , + The last week in No 
T ennsylt ania vember and the first 


few days of December experienced a cold 
spell of unusual severity for this region. 
It was especially marked sinee the weath 
er all fall had been very mild. The crest 
of the Allegheny Plateau suffered 
probably the altitude. 
The twelve-ineh 
fall, and the temperature fell to twelve 


most, 
because of high 


storm brought a snow 
degrees below zero. The sub-zero weathe: 
lasted only three days. Since that time 
the weather has been quite mild, but not 
warm enough for the bees to fly. 

The temperature 
can not be good for either bees or honey 
plants. This is especially true since the 
bees have not had a flight since Novem 
ber 10, two The mild 
weather has been cloudy with cool winds. 


wide variations in 


nearly months. 
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‘ But Those Outside Are Suffering from 


} Bees in Cellars Are in Good Condition 
Want of Flight. 


¥ 
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Fortunately the beekeepers who winter 
their bees in cellars had placed them in- 
side before the severe storm of late No- 
vember. Our cellar has maintained a uni- 
form temperature of 44° to 46° F., in 
spite of alternating cold and warm out- 
side. The bees are quiet and apparently 
in excellent condition. were 
placed in the cellar on November 12, im 
mediately following the last flight on No 
vember 10, and proven to be 
the last flight of the season. Two months 


These bees 


which has 
is a long period for bees in packing cases, 
or in no packing cases or any other insu 
lation, to go without a flight. Some colo 
nies are showing a restless condition and 
some spotting. The late honey flows were 
very slow and unsatisfactory, and in such 
conditions the honey does not seem to be 
as good winter food as when the late 
flows are heavy. 

All vegetation is brown and shows the 
unmistakable evidences of hard freezing 
and alternating thaws. I think this is the 
first time that I have observed raspberry 
bushes frozen back at least two feet at 
this time of the year. The clovers are ap 
parently still in fair condition but brown 
and sere except that the hearts are still 
green, 

The honey market conditions have 
changed not at all. The whole situation 
is discouraging to those who have honey 
to sell. There is plenty of good honey, 


nicely put up and well displayed, on the 
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grocers’ shelves, but there it stands. I do 
not believe that anything but systematic 
advertising of honey will change this con- 
dition. A change in economic conditions 
will help some, of course. Thousands of 
men are unemployed in this region.—Geo. 


H. Rea, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


Reports from all 
sections of the 
bees began the win 
better condition than 
was expected after the low average yields 


North (2arolina 


state indicate that 
ter season in much 


of honey during the past season. The av- 
erage condition of the bees is normal for 
the season, although it has been 


sary to feed in some localities. 


neces 


Farmer beekeepers are becoming more 
and more interested in better beekeeping; 
and in the advantages of standard equip 
ment, better races of bees and the assist 
ance offered them in the proper manage- 
ment of their apiaries. During the past 
(1929) the Extension Apiarist 
and county agents introduced more than 
twelve hundred Italian queens as demon- 
strations in the apiaries of farmer bee- 
keepers. Most of demonstrations 
were given in compliance with requests 
of the farmers to their county agents for 
the work—a result of their 
interest in better beekeeping. 


season 


these 
increasing 


‘ Demonstration Apiaries Reveal Possibili- 
f ties as to Nectar Resources in Some Lo- 
¥ calities Not Previously Known. 

y 
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Demonstration apiaries in various sec- 
that the trained 
keeper always gets twice as much honey 
as the untrained beekeeper; and that the 
trained beekeeper gets from five to ten 
times as 


tions have proven bee 


much honey as the beekeeper 
who uses box hives or gums. 

These demonstrations are leading many 
farmers to adopt rapidly modern hives, 
to study their beekeeping conditions, and 
to adopt better beekeeping practice. In 
county 


one list year following a short 
course for beekeepers at the court house, 
thirteen farmers purchased modern hives 
and transferred 196 from box 
hives and gums. Some of the colonies pro 
duced 120 pounds of honey of superior 
quality. This will undoubtedly 
make rapid beekeeping, and 
may equal or surpass some of the most 
progressive counties in 
L. Sams, Raleigh, N, C, 


colonies 


county 
strides in 


beekeeping. 4 
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© t ». The last month of 1929 here 
ntario in Ontario was much more se- 
vere, so far as weather conditions were 
concerned, than has been the for 
many seasons. Snow fall was very 
heavy in most localities as compared with 
the same period for a number of years 
past. However, the year came in 
with mild and drizzly weather, con- 
tinued thus for about a week, then heavy 
rains followed. As a result, most of the 
snow disappeared and in many cases the 
streams were all cleared of with 
spring-time flood conditions prevailing 
for a few days. Today (January 10) the 
weather is again cold, the temperature 
ranging about zero today. Locally, we 
have not had anything below zero as yet, 
if December was colder than 
usual, no very severe weather has yet 
visited us. 
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case 


also 


new 


ice 


so, even 


Honey markets seem to be dull at pres 
ent; this applies to the wholesale and re 
tail trade alike. I am not sure as to how 
the Co-operative stands at present in re 
gard to supplies of honey on hand, but 
a visit to several wholesale dealers re- 
veals very little held in reserve. How- 
ever, this is a condition that 
quite common for the last few years, and 
is altogether different from 
some 20 years ago when dealers usually 
put in a large stock of honey early in the 
fall. Many factors have caused this 
change, and, as a rule, very few whole- 
sale firms buy large quantities of honey to 
be held in storage for any length of time. 


has been 


conditions 
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One of the Great Difficulties in the Way ¥ 

‘ of Creating a Big Demand for Honey is ¥ 
the Lack of Uniformity of Our Product, ¥ 
from Year to Year. ¥ 


[otatnidssesbobeeebeniasenl 

While honey is selling slowly at pres 
ent, there is no question but that this ar 
ticle is steadily, if slowly, coming into 
more general use as a food to be used on 
the table as a staple instead of a luxury. 
During the past few weeks at least three 
men who are very prominent in the finan 
world, have asked me if I 
bring them in a pail of honey. While we 
do not eater to the retail trade to 
extent, and never think of soliciting sales 
in the city to private individuals, yet in 
this I that my 
friends get some honey when they ask 
for it. In conversation with these men I 
found that each had a very high regard 
for honey as a delightful health food, 


cial would 


any 


eases like always see 
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that it is served on their tables every 
day, and that the children are urged to 
eat it instead of so much sugar. Their 
only criticism was that the quality is not 
always uniform. That was why they want- 
ed to try our honey to see what it is like. 
If it pleased them, then they would like 
similar honey all the time. 

When men talk like that, realize 
that one great obstacle we are up against 
is the fact that, with all our best inten- 
tions notwithstanding, we can never be 
sure of just the same flavor year after 
year. While grading would help out a 
lot in weeding out undesirable honey 
from being sold as a first-class article, 
yet all know that each season’s crop dif- 
fers more or less from others, sometimes 
not very much and sometimes a lot. 

One of these men stated that he had 
bought a well-known brand of honey and 
that the first pail was fine. He then 
bought another pail of the same brand 
which they did not like at all. 
he did not understand it. He said that if 
he bought a certain brand of butter or 
other staple food, the next time the ar 
ticle would be just the same. When I tried 
to explain that probably both samples of 
this honey were all right but of different 
flavor gathered from different 
sources, it was hard for him to grasp just 
why this should be the case. 


we 


Of course, 


because 


A correspondent in the January issue 
of Gleanings wonders why so much dif 
ference should be made between very 
white honey and amber honey, stating 
that he prefers the later for 
use. While color is one of the factors that 


his own 
give one an idea as to flavor, it is by no 
means the only factor. I firmly believe 
that too much stress is placed on color 
when our grading rules are established as 
they are today. 

In selling over two cars of honey this 
vear that was all graded, that from one 
apiary graded water white. In this local- 
ity the honey generally grades that way, 
so it was just what we expected. In the 
home district, if memory serves me right, 
over 90 per cent graded light white, and 
the balance light amber. If the two latter 
samples were tasted in the dark, I ven 
ture that no one could tell the difference. 
And yet there is at least a cent a pound 
difference in the price of these grades in 
a wholesale way. One is just as whole 
some as the other, they taste almost ex 
actly alike, and differ but little in color. 
J. L. Byer, Markham, Ontario. 
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Honey to Sweeten While at my cottage 
Baby’s Milk at the lake last sum- 

mer, I lived next door 
to a lady who is superintendent of the 
culinary department of our public schools 
in this city. She is also the mother of 
two small children. In conversation with 
her, I learned that corn syrup was used to 
sweeten the baby’s milk. I gave her some 
extracted honey to try. Before she left 
the lake, I had her thoroughly sold on the 
honey question, and she is now doing 
what she can to introduce it in the schools. 
[ think she fully appreciates the value 
of honey as a food for growing children. 
Thus another boost for honey.—Dr. C. H. 
English, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


c on — 
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Wintering in Last winter I sue 
Observation Hive ceeded in wintering 

over a one-frame ob 
servation hive. They were free to go out 
all winter, and were constantly with the 
side covers off so that the children visit 
ors might watch them. I took extra pains 
with them just to see if the wintering 
could be done in this way and because | 
hear of many museums and nature clubs, 
also boy scout “museums” that are en 
deavoring to keep bees under conditions 
suitable for watching, and I know of no 
provision quite as effective as the one 
frame observation hive.—Henry C. Dens 
low, Curator of Natural History, Chil 
drens’ Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


22 £Y oo 


DogsGuard I see there are reported 
Apiary many cases of thieves steal 
ing honey and destroying 
colonies entirely. I have worked out a 
good plan to get ahead of the thieves. | 
have a poultry house and yard of good 
size, and my apiary is located on three 
sides of this poultry yard. I secured two 
Airedale dogs as pups. They are now 
grown to be of good use to me at night. 
I keep them in the one part of the poul 
try house in daytime, and let them out 
at night te keep watch over the bees and 
poultry. It would be dangerous work now 
to try to get away with any chickens or 
honey at night. It seems two dogs to 
gether are more savage than one alone. 
Wm. A. Heiss, Mifflinburg, Pa. 


Granulated Honey I am selling granu- 
in Cartons lated honey in one 

pound cartons. These 
are packed and sold the same as comb 
honey. The carton is first lined with a 
regular paraffined bread wrapper, then 
filled with honey. It soon becomes can 
died hard and ready to be sold without 
any further preparation. It may be used 
like butter or candy or restored to liquid 
form by warming moderately.—W. L. 
Spink, Varysburg, N. Y. 


—2 A oo 

Where Sunshine Perhaps you would 
Spends the Winter like to have a report 

from away down here 
where sunshine spends the winter. I took 
off honey for the last time last season in 
November. We had a wonderful honey 
flow last year. I more than doubled my 
apiary and expect big things for next 
year. We have only about 30 bad days in 
the year, so bees do not have much rest. 
[ have about sold last year’s crop. The re- 
tail trade pays 15 cents and the merchant 
handles my honey for 12% cents.—L. R. 
Aleorn, Presidio, Texas. 


—s LA Oo 

Killing Bees Cyanogas (ealeium-cya 
with Cyanogas nide) may be used 
most effectively for 

killing bees by placing a heaping tea 
spoonful of the material on the bottom 
board within the hive. It may be placed 
on a sheet of paper and inserted through 
the entrance or thrown directly in. Eith 
er way is convenient and effective. If the 
work is done in the evening, after the 
bees have ceased flight, it is well to close 
the entrance at the time of application. 
A shovelful of earth thrown against the 
entrance will accomplish this. If the kill 
ing is to be done during the day while 
the bees are flying, it is well to leave the 
entrance open to trap the incoming bees. 
A heaping teaspoonful of Cyanogas is 
usually sufficient to do the job, if the 
hives are fairly new and well made, but 
if the hives are old and leaky it is well 
to use an increased amount. The fumes 
act very quickly on the bees, usually 
killing the entire colony in the course of 
a few minutes. It is claimed that the 
fumes do not injure the honey in any way. 

J. A. Munro, Fargo, North Dakota. 
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Upper—-Honey harvest time in Nebraska. Apiary of John A. Spicka, Weston, Neb. Middle— 
Ready for the honey flow from fireweed on logged-off land in British Columbia. Apiary of A. W. 
Regler, Courtenay, B. C. Lower—-Five days after a storm in Michigan. Donald Van Aruam, Hardy, 
Mich., digs down to see how the bees like the extra protection afforded by the snow. 
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~ Talks to Beginners 
Geo. S. Demuth 
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3eginners in the extreme southern por- 
tion of the United States who have not 
yet obtained colonies of bees should make 
arrangements for doing this now. In the 
North, there is no hurry about this, but 
even there, if full colonies are to be pur- 
chased locally, the colonies can be picked 
out and moved, home this month if de 
sired. Apparently it does not seriously 
injure a colony of bees to move it in Feb- 
ruary even in the North. 

Various Ways of Securing Bees 

If first cost is not considered, one of 
the most satisfactory ways of securing 
bees is to purchase established colonies 
from a reliable beekeeper in the neighbor- 
However, who 
their colonies in 


hood. beekeepers have 
best condition are not, 
as a rule, willing to sell any of them, es- 
pecially if prospects in the locality are 
good for a good honey crop the coming 
season. In many eases it is necessary to 
purchase colonies not in first-class condi- 
tion (which should be at a considerably 
lower price) from some one who has not 
beekeeping profitable, 
then gradually correct the faults until the 
colony is in first-class condition. In some 
localities bees in box hives ean be pur- 
chased for $2.00 or $3.00 each. If such 
colonies are strong and have a good sup 
ply of honey, they can be transferred to 
hives and made into prosperous 
colonies for the season. In some eases be- 
ginners may find bee trees, cut them ear 
ly in the spring, and transfer the 
from the modern hives. 

who are looking for experience and ad 
venture will find considerable of both in 
the box-hive and bee-tree methods of ob 
taining colonies of bees. 


learned to make 


modern 


bees 


trees to Those 


The above methods are especially ap 
plicable in the South. In the North bees 
may be obtained in any of the above 
mentioned ways and in addition there is 
a method of starting with package bees 
shipped from the South and installed in 
the hives in the North in time to build up 
to full strength ready to harvest the hon- 
ey crop this season. 

In addition to these ways of starting 
with bees is that of waiting until swarm- 
ing time, then furnishing a neighboring 
beekeeper with an empty hive with the 
arrangement that he is to put a swarm 
into it. Still another way by which many 


have started beekeeping is that of hiving 
a stray swarm that chances to cluster on 
a convenient bush in the back yard or 
on one of the limbs of an apple tree as if 
inviting the owner of the premises to put 
them into a hive and start on a beekeep- 
ing career. This is a classical and roman- 
tic way of starting in beekeeping, many 
of our greatest beekeepers having started 
in that way. However, as will be noted 
later, it is by no means the best way, so 
far as returns in honey the first season 
are concerned. 
Best Way Depends Upon Circumstances 
In many southern localities the flowers 
which furnish the nectar for surplus hon- 
ey bloom relatively early, thus making it 
necessary to have-strong colonies early 
in the season. In some southern localities 
the surplus honey is stored in March and 
April, while in other southern localities 
the main honey flow does not occur until 
much later. In those southern localities 
having an early honey flow, the best way 
to start in beekeeping is to purchase this 
month strong that are heavy 
with honey, in order to have everything 
ready when the honey flow begins. This 
is especially true in the orange regions 
where the sur 
plus honey crop comes from orange blos- 


colonies, 


of California and Florida 


soms, and in the tupelo and gallberry re 


gion of the eastern Gulf States and 
South Atlantie States. In some southern 
localities where the main honey flow 


comes considerably later, the’ method of 
starting with swarms may be satisfactory, 
but, as a rule, this method is not recom 
mended for either the North or the South 
on account of the time necessary for such 
colonies to build up to profitable strength. 

In the North, especially in the northern 
tier of states and in Canada, installing 
package bees from the South is rapidly 
growing in favor as a method of starting 
with bees or making increase. Since the 
nectar bearing plants there bloom so 
much later than in the South, bees can 
be taken from strong colonies in south 
ern apiaries and shipped north in time to 
build up to full strength in ample time 
for the northern honey harvest. A two- 
pound package with a good queen should 
build up to profitable strength within six 
to eight weeks. A three-pound package 
should require a little less time. 
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Bees, Men and Things pr & 


(You may find it here) 





“T give each colony a super full of hon- 
ey for winter. This puts them in good 
condition. I requeened my colonies and 
had good luck with introducing.”—W. 8. 
Thompson, Miami County, Indiana, 


“Ordinarily we take the bees out of the 
cellar here between April 10 and April 
18. It takes about one hour to remove 
over 100 colonies. We close the entrances 
with a piece of screen fixed with a little 
piece of wood. No bees go out and they 
have plenty of ventilation.”—T. Pineault, 
Manitoba. 


“T wish to go on record as saying that 
2 man who can not produce a 100% honey 
crop in the eight-frame Standard hive is 
no beekeeper. I do not say good crops can 
not be produced in ten-frame hives, but 
it is the man behind the bees. Good crops 
can be produced in any good hive.”—Gene 
Rogers, Jasper County, Mo. 


“What has gone wrong with the queen 
business? Back in the 90’s queens at $1.00, 
or six for $5.00 were considered cheap. 
Mass production as in the automobile 
business may be responsible, but are the 
prices an indication of a falling demand, 
or simply a price rate war?”’—Chas. L. 
Hill, Middlesex County, N. J. 


“T do not intend to produce any comb 
honey except that from orange bloom since 
the other blooms are hardly heavy enough 
or do not produce a light enough colored 
honey. I think I shall try a super or two 
of individual sections this year. I ean sell 
them at some of the high-class restaurants 
at 15 cents each.”—H. W. Land, Orange 
County, Fla. 


“On one occasion four swarms came out 
at the same time and settled on the body 
of a four-inch tree. I placed a sheet on 
the ground at the foot of the tree and 
placed four hives in a semi-circle as close 
as practicable. I brushed the bees down 
and was delighted to find later that I had 
a queen in each hive.”—C. M. French, 
Denver County, Colo. 


“My bees have done well this season. 
They averaged 100 pounds per colony for 
16 colonies. The honey is excellent, most- 
ly white clover, very little fall honey. All 
my customers are well pleased and are 
buying more honey than ever. I put 22 


colonies in my basement this fall. I lift 
the outer covers and put a screen over 
the bee-escape hole. This prevents damp- 
ness from gathering in the hives.”—Jacob 
Niggeler, Hennepin County, Minn. 


“On January 8 we had bees flying all 
over our town with a temperature of 72°. 
This has occurred time and again this 
winter. We had only one real snow that 
fell on December 1, 1929 and lasted only 
a few days. Bees that went into winter 
quarters with a small amount of stores 
will surely dwindle when spring comes on 
account of the open warm winter if this 
kind of weather continues.”—John H. 
Lohr, York County, Pa. 


“Bees swarmed considerably here last 
summer. They began swarming about the 
25th of April and swarmed until the mid 
dle of July. Beekeepers with two or three 
colonies to begin the season have ten or 
fifteen colonies now but no honey. All 
early swarms swarmed again. I have not 
had a swarm in my own yard, the only 
increase being by the nucleus method. 
Some of my colonies filled 250 sections 
before the honey flow was over.”—Chas. 
Zick, Fountain County, Indiana. 


“T have kept bees during the past three 
years to pollinate alsike clover. In 1927 
I placed the colonies around the clover 
field and some in the center and produced 
a record yield of seed. In 1928 they were 
placed in the same way and I would have 
received a good yield, but on account of 
rain during the hulling time only a small 
part was saved. This year the yield was 
small. The ground was bare during winter 
and the alsike was killed in many places.” 
-—-T. J. Johnson, Koochiching County, 
Minn. 


“My neighbor is heavily interested in 
orchards and knows that he needs bees. 
He has talked of getting them from me 
as he does not want to keep them him- 
self. I don’t care to drive him into the 
business against his will and right under 
my nose. If I do not furnish them, he will 
probably get them from a beekeeper who 
has American foul brood. Having chased 
that off my place years ago I don’t like 
the prospects so it looks like I had better 
furnish the bees.”—-Robert S. Benson, Ox- 
ford County, Maine. 
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Food Department * 
Malitta D. Fischer 








A Beekeepers’ Association Needs a Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary 

Just about three years ago this section 

was started and primarily so to interest 

folks.” Each number during 

1927 devoted to 

honey recipes and sug 


our “women 
was 
gestions to the _ wife, 
mother, 
cousin, 


sister, sweet 
heart, 
niece of some beekeeper 


might get 


aunt or 


on how she 
other women interested 
in honey. Practically all 
stories were written fo1 
women with the hope that they would be 
come honey enthusiasts. 

Not a great deal of action 
during 1927. Most of the letters received 
came from male beekeepers. Their ques 
indicated that the 
topics they were interested in were those 








was shown 


tions and comments 
concerning marketing, advertising, sales 
methods for repeat orders and anything 
from the beekeeper’s (male 
standpoint. The entire plan of getting 
the women to boost honey was little un 
derstood and since beekeepers’ “women 
folks” did not that year seem interested 
in entering the honey field, the articles 
for 1928 and 1929 were adapted in most 
cases to the beekeeper himself. However, 
the desirability of having women demon 
strate honey was indirectly emphasized. 


written 


Somehow beekeepers did not believe it 
was absolutely essential (a) to get their 
own women interested in honey; (b) to 
start honey sales at home through radiat- 
ing honey enthusiasm there; (c) to dem 
onstrate honey (honey demonstrations are 
more vital than “bee” demonstrations) ; 
(d) to suggest how to use honey instead 
of constantly stressing health value; (e) 
to get women interested in honey it was 
necessary to have the work done by other 


women particularly their own “women 
folks.” 
You may not believe that “the hand 


that rocks the cradle rules the world.” It 
is not necessary for me to commit myself 
in this connection; but is it not true that 
a woman who is a honey enthusiast can 
sell more honey, bring in more repeat or 
ders, and actually get the honey consum 
ed, than a piece of advertising costing 
many thousand dollars? 


It has taken three years to get this 
point understood. This past year our 
“women folks” have taken the lead. Per 
haps beekeepers have induced them to; 
perhaps the women have just come in of 
their own accord. Anyhow they are doing 
a very good piece of work in getting 
more honey used. Their beginning is in 
dicative of a new form of organization, 
a most necessary branch, a woman’s aux- 
iliary. 

Every County Should Have One 

Every county 
should have a woman’s auxiliary. County 
should make up the 
woman’s auxiliary for the state beekeep 
And 
splendid if each state woman’s auxiliary 


association 


beekeepers’ 


women auxiliaries 


ers’ association. would not it be 
sent a delegate or two to the national bee 
convention to 


keepers’ make up a na 
tional woman’s auxiliary? 
Several such groups are now being 


started. Beekeepers’ women-folks are ac 
tually getting together, holding meetings, 
demonstrating honey and are surprised 
themselves with the suecess they are hav 
ing in getting their neighbors interested 
in what making food 


attractive. So 


honey will do in 
mueh 
response has been received that the dem 
onstrator has requested to repeat 
demonstrations, and has been swamped 
with requests for printed honey recipes. 

More county 
should get such auxiliaries started now. 
Have your women-folks form their group. 
A series of articles will be run in the 
Food Section to help them get started. 
Here are a few suggestions: 

Suppose your 


combinations more 


been 


beekeepers’ associations 


county association is 


known as the Hill County Beekeepers’ 
Association. You have 25 beekeepers as 
members, and of this number ten have 


women-folks interested in forming an 
auxiliary. The auxiliary is formed; it is 
ealled the Hill County Honey Club. Meet 
ings are held once a month. The follow 
ing members start the club: Mrs. Jones, 
Miss Brown, Mrs. Green, Mrs. Black, Miss 
Corry, Mrs. Hart, Mrs. Law, Mrs. Smith, 
Miss Meyer and Mrs. Meyer. 
Program 

Held at home of 
refreshments all made the 
honey way, served by Mrs. Jones. Demon 
stration, “Honey Fruits,” by Miss 


February 
Mrs. Jones; 


meeting: 


with 
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Brown. Question box, questions and an 
swers (answers by demonstrator). Dem- 
onstration should carry color scheme and 
suggestions for Valentine party, Lincoln 
birthday dinner or Washington party. Re- 
freshments served: Valentine sandwiches, 
eupids’ delight (Honey-way French pas 
try), heart salad. 

March meeting: Held at home of Mrs. 
Meyer, refreshments all made the honey 
way served by Mrs. Meyer. Demonstra 
tion, “Honey Salad Features,” by Mrs. 
Green. Question box, questions and an- 
swers (answers by demonstrator). Dem 
onstration should carry color scheme and 
suggestions for St. Patrick’s party. Re- 
freshments served: clover leaf rolls, St. 
Patrick’s salad, Irish tea cakes, green tea 
with honey and lemon. 

April meeting: Held at home of Mrs. 
Smith; refreshments all made the honey- 
way served by Mrs. Smith. Demonstra- 
tion, “Party Specialties,” by Mrs. Black. 
Question box, questions and answers (an- 
swered by demonstrator). Demonstration 
should carry color scheme and suggestions 
for Easter party, good features for chil- 
dren’s parties. Refreshments served: 
spicy egg sandwiches, spring salad, Easter 
egg sundae with honey krisp wafers. 

May meeting: held at home of Miss 
Corry; refreshments all made the honey 
way, served by Miss Corry. Demonstra 
tion, “Now is the Time to Make Honey 
Fruit Cakes,” by Mrs. Jones. A variety 
of honey fruit cake recipes should be 
given and if possible the demonstrator 
should have a cake made up to show. Spe- 
cial emphasis should be made on moisture 
retention qualities of honey and that the 
flavor improves with age when honey is 
used. Honey fruit cakes make splendid 
gifts during the holiday season; and the 
housewife will find it desirable to make 
up fruit cakes early in May before the 
hot weather starts, and have them ready 
instead of waiting until fall when school 
starts, children to get ready every morn- 
ing, and then the holiday rush. Refresh 
ments served: Honey combination desirable 
for spring should be served; the following 
menu is very good for the afternoon 
luncheon: Chicken and green pepper 
sandwiches, cream cheese wafers, orange 
nut bread, honey date cake, iced or hot 
chocolate. Question box: Questions on 
fruit cakes and also on spring combina- 
tions to be answered by demonstrator 
and hostess. 

In the next number programs will be 
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outlined for June, July and August meet- 
ings, in the April number programs for 
September, October and November, in 
the May number programs for December 
and January. It is hoped that auxiliaries 
will be formed in every state of the 
Union and the various numbers through- 
out this year will be devoted to the prob- 
lems the women of these auxiliaries find 
they have to solve. 

By organizing these groups, the mem- 
bers will first acquaint themselves with 
honey and how to use it, then they will 
start experimenting and work out new 
uses for honey—the liquid sweet. By that 
time their enthusiasm will have become 
so great that their club will become a 
community organization, and they will 
be putting on feature demonstrational 
programs inviting members of the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association at one meeting, 
members of their Women’s Club at an- 
other meeting, and so on. 

I would not suggest having every meet 
ing open to the public. It would be better 
to have just three or four such meetings 
a year, and in each case make them fea 
tures with a special adaptation. For in- 
stance, in the series of programs given, 
the members decide that the only meet- 
ing they will invite others to will be the 
one held in May. The women they will 
invite to this meeting are who 
attend or belong to bridge clubs, women 
who do considerable afternoon entertain 
ing and consequently interested in re- 
freshments served in the afternoon. The 
menu served by the hostess will be par- 
ticularly adaptable to the type of service 
the guests are interested in, and the dem- 
onstrator’s subject will be of interest to 
them, for it will bring out the point that 
cakes made with honey may be made on 
days when one is not busy and thus be 
ready for party service later without hav- 
ing to make them fresh the same day you 
have all the party preparation to take 
eare of. 


women 


It would be well for the demonstrator 
to have a few good cookie or cake recipes 
in typewritten form, or have cards and 
pencils available so that the guests may 
copy recipes. Have recipes for honey nut 
date bars (even make up a honey nut 
date bar special, showing how the date 
bars may form a basis for several varie- 
ties of dessert for afternoon service) and 
the honey fudge cake recipe, all in addi- 
tion to your honey fruit cake recipes. 

(Continued on page 115.) 
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The winter meeting of the Ohio State 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held Feb- 
ruary 6, 7 and 8, at the Ohio State Uni 
versity, Columbus. 

A beekeepers’ program will be offered 
during Farm and Home Week at the Kan 
sas State Agricultural College, Manhat 
tan, Kansas, February 5 and 6. 

The Wyoming Beekeepers’ Association 
at its annual meeting recommended that 
its members donate one-half of one per 
cent of their honey production to support 
the American Honey Institute. 

“Beekeeping for the Beginner in Cali 
fornia,” is the title of a new bulletin pub 
lished by the University of California. 
The bulletin was written by Prof. G. H. 
Vansell and is Extension Service Cireular 
No. 36. 

The two outstanding meetings of the 
month are those of the American Honey 
Producers’ League at Milwaukee, Wis 
consin, February 4, 5 and 6, and the 
meeting of the Southern States Confer 
ence at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, February 
26, 27 and 28. 

The Florida State Beekeepers’ Associa 
tion will hold a meeting at the beekeep 
ers’ headquarters at the Tampa Fair, Feb- 
ruary 4. Details concerning this meeting 
ean be had by writing to Robert E. Fos- 
ter, State Plant Board, University Sta- 
tion, Gainesville. 

Members of the Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association recently donated 
eleven cases (two 60-lb. cans each) of 
extra light extracted honey and 20 cases 
of choice light comb honey in 24-section 
eases to the American Honey Institute. 
The honey will be used for demonstration 
purposes in popularizing honey. 

The New York State Beekeepers’ Short 
Course will be held at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, during the week of 
February 10 to 15. This is in conjunction 
with Farmers’ Week. The beekeepers’ pro 
gram will be during the morning of each 
day, and will again be devoted largely to 
the subject of honey. 

Mr. W. F. Marks, Clifton Springs, N. Y., 
a prominent beekeeper of New York State 
and a most active figure in beekeeping 
organization, died on Christmas Day in 
his 75th year. Both his father and his 











W. F. Marks, prominent New York beekeeper, 
died December 25, 1929. 


grandfather were beekeepers and kept 
bees on the same farm where Mr. Marks 
lived until his death. 


“Honeybees for the Orchard” is the title 
of a new bulletin by Dr. E. F. Phillips, 
published by the Extension Department 
of Cornell University, this bulletin being 
Cornell Extension Bulletin No. 190. It 
sets forth the need for bees in the orchard 
and points out the necessity of having 
strong colonies for this purpose. The bul 
letin discusses methods of using both es 
tablished colonies and package bees for 
pollination purposes. 

The Colorado Honey Producers’ Asso 
ciation will hold its annual convention at 
the Auditorium Hotel, Denver, Colo., on 
March 4 and 5. The first day will be de- 
voted to business matters and the election 
of a board of directors, association mem- 
bers being expected to be present. A ban- 
quet will be arranged for members on the 
evening of March 4. An interesting pro- 
gram is arranged for March 5 and every- 
body interested in bee culture is invited. 
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Clarifying Beeswax 

Question._—Can you tell me how to separate 
wax from impurities so as to have it clear?— 
Lyle A. Doe, Minnesota. 

Answer.—First, chop the cakes of wax 
into small pieces not more than one and 
one-half or two inches in diameter; place 
these pieces in a melting tank (a wash 
boiler will do) having an inch or two of 
water in the bottom; and apply just 
enough heat to melt all the wax. By stir- 
ring occasionally the wax can be melted 
without raising the temperature much 
above the melting point. The melting 
tank should then be set off and wrapped 
in several thicknesses of blankets or other 
non-conducting material in order to keep 
the wax in liquid condition for a long 
time. If the room is warm and the wrap- 
ping is adequate, the wax will still be 
liquid 24 hours later. It can then be dip- 
ped out and poured into pans or other 
vessels used as molds, being careful not 
to stir up the sediment at the bottom. By 
sinking one side of the dipper into the 
wax in such a manner that the wax will 
run into it from the surface, the sedi- 
ment will not be stirred up. When most of 
the clear wax has been dipped off so that 
no more can be taken without sediment, 
the remainder may be permitted to cool 
after which the dirt on the bottom of the 
eake can be scraped off. This cake of 
dirty wax can be put into the next batch 
to be clarified. Allowing the wax to stand 
in liquid form over night usually results 
in the sediment going to the bottom, and 
the wax that is dipped off is usually quite 
clear. 

Best Kind of Clover for Bees 

Question.—What is the best kind of clover 
for bee pasture?’—Grover Shockey, Indiana. 

Answer.—-The important clovers in 
your locality are white clover, alsike clo- 
ver and sweet clover. When white clover 
is plentiful in your region it usually sup- 
plies the bulk of the honey crop. In 
neighborhoods where considerable alsike 
clover is grown, it is the chief source of 
nectar some seasons. This is especially 
true when white clover is less plentiful. 
Sweet clover is increasing in importance 
as a honey plant in many eastern states, 
since farmers are now raising it to im- 
prove the soil. In the Plains states west 
of the Mississippi River, sweet clover is 
the main source of nectar. When the other 
clovers fail in your region, the bees often 


store considerable surplus from red clo- 
ver. 
Granulation in Chunk Honey 

Question.—I have built up quite a trade on 
honey in two-pound jars, putting in some comb 
honey, then filling the jars with extracted 
honey. I have more or less trouble from granu- 
lation. Can you tell me how to prevent this ?— 
J. Harley Walker, Indiana. 


Answer.—It is quite difficult to mar- 
ket honey through the regular trade chan- 
nels when put up in this way, without 
trouble from granulation. It should be 
put up only as used, putting up small 
batches at a time. The comb honey should 
be kept in a warm room to prevent crys- 
tals forming in it which would start 
granulation in the extracted honey with- 
in a short time. The extracted honey 
should be heated to about 160° in order 
to be sure that all crystals are dissolved, 
and should be allowed to cool only 
enough before pouring it over the comb 
honey to prevent melting the comb. Deal- 
ers should be supplied with a light stock 
which should be watched to see that it 
moves within a reasonable time. If any 
is found not to be moving, it would be 
well to take it out and put it into a store 
where it will move quickly. 

Cleaning Frames in Lye Solution 

Question.—I have heard of boiling frames in 
lye water to clean them. What is the proper 


proportion of lye in the water?’—L. D. Taylor, 
Oklahoma. 


Answer.—For cleaning frames or other 
hive parts, use one can of concentrated 
lye in an ordinary wash-boiler full of 
water. It is better to have the solution 
too strong than not strong enough so far 
as removing propolis is concerned. This 
treatment should sterilize frames that 
have been in colonies having American 
foul brood if the boiling is continued for 
about 20 minutes. 


Extracting Honey During Winter 

Question.—I have about 60 pounds of honey 
in large frames. Is there any way to warm this 
so it can be extracted during cold weather? 
Alfred G. Anderson, Minnesota. 

Answer.—By keeping the combs in a 
warm room for several days, you can ex- 
tract it without difficulty. It will be bet- 
ter if the room is kept at a temperature 
of 90 to 100 degrees, but you can extract 
most of the honey if it is kept at ordinary 
room temperature for several days. If 
there is a chance of your bees running 
short of stores in the spring, it would be 
better to save this honey to give to the 
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bees at that time. Frames of sealed hon- 
ey kept in a warm room during the win- 
ter to prevent granulation are of great 
value for feeding bees in the spring if 
they run short of stores. 
Extracting Room on First Floor 

Question.—I would like to avoid the use of 
honey pumps if possible, but have no hillside 
site for a central extracting plant. How can 
this be arranged on level ground?—R. E. Old 
field, Ontario 

Answer.—In order to avoid the use of 


honey pumps when the extracting plant 
is located on level ground some have lo- 
eated the extractor on the second floor, 
the honey being taken there on a drive- 
way built of earth. A serious objection 
to this, aside from the expense and in- 
convenience of such a driveway, is that 
the extracting outfit, being on the second 
floor, is on a wooden floor. When the ex- 
tracting outfit is on the ground floor, a 
concrete floor can be put in. This is so 
much better for the extracting room that 
most beekeepers prefer to use a honey 
pump for elevating the honey into the 
tanks rather than have a wooden floor. 


Changing from Eight-frame to Ten-frame Size 

Question.—I made a mistake when first buy 
ing my bee hives and got eight-frame hives in 
stead of ten-frame. Do you think it would pay 
me to go to the expense of changing now? I 
have 45 colonies at present.—-Henry Frazier, 
Illinois. 

Answer.—It is doubtful if you would 
be able to produce more honey per colony 
from ten-frame hives than from eight- 
frame hives, provided the eight-frame 
hives are properly managed. Therefore, 
it would not pay in dollars and cents to 
throw away your eight-frame hives and 
buy ten-frame hives. If you intend to ex- 
pand your beekeeping later, you can 
make the change then in order to have 
everything uniform throughout your api- 
aries. Even then you could put the eight- 
frame hives all in one apiary and get 
along until you could sell the eight-frame 
hives or find other uses for them. 

Washing 60-pound Honey Cans 

Question.——-When I empty 60-pound honey 
cans, should I wash them or not? I have al 
ways left a thin layer of honey thinking it pre- 
vents rust..-Lewis A. Konces, Massachusetts. 

Answer.—If you expect to use these 
cans the coming season, it will be well 
not to wash them until you are ready to 
fill them with new honey, unless you have 
facilities for drying the cans thoroughly 
on the inside after washing. This can be 
done by placing the cans with caps off in 
a hot room or on steam pipes. When cans 
are kept for some time before refilling 
there is some action on the tin, causing 
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the honey to become black and the inner 
surface of the can to become darkened 
and spotted. For this reason, the cans 
should not be left unwashed for more 
than a few months. 
Sticking Labels to Tin 

Question.—-I have been having trouble in 
getting labels to stick on the honey pails. Can 
you suggest a good way to make them stick? 
~——-Wm. J. Whiston, New York. 

Answer.—With most ordinary paste it 
is necessary to rub the tin with emory 
paper or fine sandpaper before putting 
the labels in place. However, this can be 
avoided by using a special paste made for 
this purpose. Using special paste saves 
much time otherwise wasted in treating 
the tin before the labels are applied. 


Straightening Crooked Combs 
Question.—Some of my hives have combs 
built across from one frame to another so that 
I can not remove them witkout tearing or cut- 
ting them apart. How can I correct this with- 
out injuring the colony !—F. Griffin, Texas. 


Answer.—The best time to straighten 
the combs is usually about the beginning 
of fruit bloom. At this time there is, as 
a rule, less honey and fewer bees than 
later, which makes it easier to cut the 
combs loose where they are attached to 
the frames and fasten them into their 
own frames. If you can take out one 
frame without tearing the combs too 
much, you can take out the rest of them, 
one at a time, by first cutting them where 
they are attached to the other frames. [f 
you are not able to take any of them out 
without tearing the combs too much, cut 
all comb attachments to the sides of the 
hive, then turn the hive upside down and 
take out all the frames at once. Then, 
beginning at one side as the frames stand 
upside down, cut the attachment of each 
frame in turn and fasten the combs in 
their own frames by tying cords around 
them, If the combs are too crooked to 
do this, put on an upper story filled 
with bait combs, or frames of foundation 
if no combs are at hand. Use at least 
one old dark comb in the center, if you 
have it, to entice the queen into the up- 
per story. When the queen begins to 
lay in the upper story insert a queen- 
excluder between the two hive-bodies and 
confine the queen above. After three 
weeks the lower story can be taken away, 
since the brood will all have emerged by 
that time. With this plan the queen 
should be confined above about three 
weeks previous to the beginning of the 
main honey flow so that the old hive can 
be taken away before bees begins to 
store honey in it. 
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Copy should be in the 


sertion, 
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HONEY FOR SALE 





‘*We do not guarantee the reliability of hon 
ey sellers, although we require strict references 
from them.’’—From Our Guarantee and Adver- 


tising Conditions. 
STURDEVANT clover honey, St. Paul, Nebr. 
WHITE clover honey, 9c pound. Edw. Klein, 
Gurnee, 
CHOICE clover honey in 5’s and 60’s. W. 


iH. Mays, Goshen, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Clover comb and extracted. F. 
W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y 


FOR SALE 





Extracted and comb honey. M. 


W. Cor Cousine au, , Moorhead, _Minn. _ 

C ~ GLOV rE R HONEY—Comb and extracted. Dr. 
E. Kohn & Son, Grover Hill, Ohio. 

CHOICE clover honey, in “B-lb. pails, 60-lb. 
eans. C. J. Baldridge, Kendaia, a. ae , 

SEVENTY-FIVE cases light extracted left, 
8c. J. N. Harris, Louis, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Clover and buckwheat honey, 
extracted. OC. M. Ballard, Valois, N. Y 


CLOVER honey, No. 1 white; 60-lb. cans, 9c. 
Edward Hassinger, Jr., Greenville, Wis. 


FOR SALE — Straight white clover comb 
standard 4% sections. C. Holm, Genoa, Ill. 


FOR the finest honey obtainable, reasonable, 


write Lee Horning, Morrison, IIl., a producer. 

FOR SALE—Clover honey in new sixties. 
Prices on request. Roy Littlefield, Exira, Iowa 

HONEY FOR SALE, any kind, any quantity 
The John G, Paton Co., 217 Broadway, New 
York City. 

FOR SALE—Extra choice white clover hon 
ey, case or carload. Also amber. David Run 
ning, Filion, Mich. 

FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-lb. 


None finer. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. F. 
Tiffin, Ohio 


OHIO’S finest comb and extracted white clo- 
ver honey. Prices on request. Sample, 15c. Geo. 


cans. 
Moore, 


Morrison, Mandale, Ohio. ; 
HONEY FOR SALE—AIl grades, any quan- 


tity. H. & S. Honey & Wax Company, Inc., 265 
Greenwich St., New York City. 
DELICIOUS light sweet clover, 60-lb., llc; 


10-lb. pails, $1.50; 5 Ibs., 
Superior, Nebr. 


2 cans, 10c per Ib.; 
85¢e. Arthur Thayer, 


~ HONEY FOR SALE—White and light am- 
ber in 60-Ib., 10-Ib. and 5-lb. tins. Write for 
prices. Dadant & _Sons, Hamilton, Ill, 


NEW “erop white clover extracted and 
chunk comb honey. Write for prices and sam- 
ples. Kalona Honey Oo., Kalona, Iowa. 


NEW crop white clover, all 
i yellow combs. New cans. 
. B. Crane, McComb, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—No. 
ease; No. 2, 
ease of 24 
Ohio. 





produced on 
Sample, 15c. 


1 clover comb, $4.50. ‘per 
clover and dark comb. $3.00 per 
sections. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, 


15th of month preceding. 


VUELAAVALUAALUE TH Vidi WLLL WANA 


FOR SALE—Bulk comb and extracted hon 
ey. Get my prices. Fred E. Hyde, New Canton, 
Til. 


FINEST quality white clover honey in six- 
ties, very reasonable. Ross B. Scott, La Grange, 
Ind. 


‘ WATER-WHITE honey, carload or less. 


Write for prices. McIntire & Sons, Fruitdale, 
So. Dak 
MIC HIGAN’S fine clover extracted honey in 


new sixties for sale. Howard Potter, Jr., Itha- 


ca, Mich. 


cans, 8c 


EXTRACTED clover honey in tin 
and 8%c; amber, 7%c. Walter Rink, Port 
Hope, Mich. 


~ EXTRA choice Michigan white clover honey 
in new sixty-pound cans. O. H. Roth, Rt. 2, 
Reese, Mich. 

EXTRACTED clover honey in new 60-lb. cans, 
9%ec per lb. “aa 15c. Merrill Bee & Honey 
Co., Muncy, Pa 

CLOVER — , choice, ripened on bees. Sat 
isfaction guaranteed. Case or quantity. E. J. 
Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Fine white clover honey in 60- 
Ib. ona 9c per Ib. Discount on large orders. 
Jos. . Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio. 


SHALLOW frame comb honey, also extract. 


ed. Both white, new crop, and principally from 
clover. L. D, Taylor, Chandler, Okla. 

FOR SALE — Raspberry-milkweed clover 
blend of white honey, in 120-lb. cases. Ralph 
Lenosky, East Jordan, Mich., Rt. 5 


FINEST quality clover extracted honey, in 


60-lb. tins, wholesale and jobbing prices. E. D. 
Townsend & Son, Northstar, Michigan. 
EXTRA quality clover belt white honey in 2 
60-1b. cases. Samples, 15c. Carl J. Snover, 120 
South Dartmouth St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
FINEST quality white clover honey, also 
light amber of same quality; state quantity 
wanted. Martin Carsmoe, Ruthven, Iowa. 


HONEY—Fine quality New York State white 
clover extracted in 60-lb. cans. Low _ prices 
for quick sales. J. G. Burtis, Marietta, LP 

FOR SALE—Buckwheat honey in 60-lb. tins 
and 160-lb. kegs; also clover honey in all sizes 
glass and tin. F. M. Babcock, Fredonia, N. Y 

FOR SALE—A-1 diamond clear clover 
tracted honey, 1929 crop. Case or car lots, 8c 
per pound. New cans and cases. Virgil Weaver, 


Moville, Iowa. 
HONEY FOR SALE in 60-lb. tins. White 
clover at 12c lb.; white orange at 14c lb.; extra 


L. A. sage at lic. Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., 
Ozone Park, N. Y 
WHITE clover honey. $12.00 per case; 2 
60-lb. cans per case. Buckwheat, $9.00 per 
case. 1-lb. sample, 25c. No stamps. F. W. Sum- 
merfield, Grand Rapids, Ohio. > 
NEW CROP SHALLOW FRAME COMB 


HONEY, also section honey, nice white stock, 
securely packed, available for shipment now. 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Association, Den 
ver, Colo. 
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FOR 
honey in 
Glover, 15 

Mich. 

WHITE 
ton lots 
apply on 
Ohio. 

MICHIGAN white 
Extra fine quality in 
case, case or carload 
Davison, Mich 


FOR SALE 
lb. cans, 2 cans 
ville, Mich. Also white 
Jenison, Mich. 

MICHIGAN WHITE 
fine quality and flavor in new 
case or 50. Sample furnished. 
Grand Ledge, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Fine quality 
wheat honey in 5-lb. pails; 
dozen; buckwheat, $6.25 per 
Botsford, Horseheads, N. Y 

FOR SALE—Choicest W. N. Y. white clover 
honey, llc per lb. in new 60's, two in a case. 
Buckwheat-clover mixed, 8c per lb. Adams & 
Myers, Ransomville, N. Y 

CLOVER 
and cases. 


finest white clover 
Sample, 15c. C. E. 
Ave., Kalamazoo, 


SALE—Michigan 
new 60-lb. cans. 
02 Stockbridge 


case or 
20c, to 


Medina, 


clover honey, new 
Prices on request 
purchase. Irvin 


sixties, 
Sample, 
VanDevier, 


clover extracted honey. 
60-lb. cans, two to the 
Leland Farnsworth, 


Clover extracted honey in 60 
to case, 9%ec f. o. b. Grand 
comb honey. Jay Cowing, 


CLOVER HONEY of 
60-lb. cans. One 
Orval W. Dilley, 


or buck- 
$7.50 per 
Wendell 


clover 
clover, 
dozen. 


or buckwheat honey in 
Guaranteed always right. 
samples and prices, stating quantity 
Earl Rulison, R. D. 1, Amsterdam, N. 

NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon 
ey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all 
size packages. Five- pound pails our specialty. 
A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse, 124 Williams St., 
Syracuse, N. Y 


HONEY FOR S 


new cans 
Write for 
wanted 


;ALE—Comb or extracted. 


1 heavy white comb, $4.00; No. 1 light = r, 
$3.50; No. 1 buckwheat, $3.50. Water white 
extracted, 10c; buckwheat, 8c. Carlton D. 


Howard, Geneva, N. 


FOR SALE—Well ripened white sweet clo- 
ver honey. Don’t let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them. 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 


HONEY FOR EVERY PURPOSE. We have 
it in any amount, light amber and white clover 
basswood, sweet clover, buckwheat. Write us 
what you need and ask for prices. A. I. Root 
Co. of Chicago, 224-230 W. Huron St., Chi 
eago, Ill. 


RASPBERRY HONEY—Left with the 
until thoroughly ripened. It is thick, rich and 
delicious. In 60-lb. cans, 12%c a Ib.; in 10 
lb. cans, postpaid, $2.50 a can. Sample by mail, 
20c, which may be applied on purchase of 
honey in 60-lb. cans. Elmer Hutchinson & Son, 
Lake City, Mich 

PRICES REDU : ED—-Heavy 
comb, $5.00 case; fancy, $4.75; 
No. 2 white, amber or buckwheat, 
earriers of six Clover extracted, 
C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y 


COMB and extracted 
extracted honey in 10 sizes of glass, 2%, 5, 10 
and 60-lb. tins. Livest labels in U. 8. or plain 
Special combination sales case free with $25.00 
and $50.00 orders. Write for free samples 
prices and illustrated circular showing our 
packages. Griswold Honey Co., Madison, Ohio 
ILS. A 


bees 


fancy white 
No. Z $4. 25; 
$3.50: in 
10¢ 


honey, chunk honey 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


TAKE NOTE—AIl our hon 
friends should take note of the 
the ‘‘Guarantee and Advertis- 
ing Conditions’'’ of Gleanings in Bee Culture: 
‘*‘We will not guarantee any honey buyer's 
financial responsibility and advise all beekeep 


BEEKEEPERS 
ey-producing 
following from 
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ers to sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms 
except when the buyer has thoroughly estab 
lished his credit with the seller. 
WANTED—Carlots of honey. State quan 
tity, shipping point, and price. Mail sample. 
Hamilton, Wallace & Bryant, L 108 Angele s, Cal 
BEESW AX WANTED — Will accept ship 


ments of beeswax at regular market price in 
exchange for bee supplies. The A. I. Root Co., 





Medina, Ohio. 

WANTED-—A car or less quantity of w hite 
honey, in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same. J. S. Bulkley, Bir 
mingham, Mich 

WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices, charging but 5¢ a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

VULAAULUDUBUAEEAAL HANNE PTET LUTE WOU EATOUUAE TATA AEA 
FOR SALE 

SELLING power extractor, hives, Delco 
plant. Hopkins Dairy, Otterville, Mo. 

SHIPPING CAGES of sugar pine cut ready 
to nail. Cheaper than ever. E. P. Stiles, P. O. 
Box 422, Houston, Tex. 

MAKE queen introduction SURE. One 
SAFIN cage by mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 

FOR SALE CHEAP—Complete equipment 
for 80 swarms of bees, guaranteed no foul 
brood. Clive Ahearn, Kinde, Mich. 

AN EXCEPTIONAL bargain. Twin-mating 


hives; Jumbo or standard frame. 
ticulars. Jay Smith, 


~ COMPLETE 


Write for par- 
R. 3, Vincennes, Ind. 
apiary business for sale. Fine 
location, very good honey market. Address Box 
60, Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 


SPECIAL SALE of comb-honey cartons at 
$7.50 per 1000, with windows or plain. Ask 
od pomigns. A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, 

ich. 


COMB FOUNDATION—Note these prices on 
20-lb. lots: Medium brood, 64c; thin super, 
74c. Can furnish the new non-sagging founda 
tion. Wax worked at lowest rates. E. S. Robin 


son, Mayville, N. Y 
BEST quality bee supplies, attractive 
prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog on 


request. We buy beeswax at all times and re- 
mit promptly. The Colorado Honey Producers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE - Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly 
Write us or drive over M. 53, fifty miles 
north of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., 
Almont, Mich. 


METAL EYELETS in your frames will stop 


the WIRE SAG which is responsible for most 
SAGGED COMBS. METAL EYELETS, per 
1000, 60¢ Handy tool for inserting eyelets, 
25c; postage, 3c per 1000. Superior Honey Co., 
Ogden, Utah. 

FOR SALE—A \ A. garage and battery 
station, fully equipped for mechanical, elec 
trical and battery service; three service trucks 
and a strictly modern home in connection; lo 
eated in northwestern Ohio Population, 49,000 


For particulars write Box 70 
Medina, Ohio 


care ‘‘Gleanings,’’ 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR ‘SALE 

WHOLE colonies of 
sale in these columns, 
teed free from 
teed, the exact 
conditions of 
the 
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for 
guaran 
guaran 
and the 
stated in 
satisfactory 


bees, if advertised 
must either be 
disease, or, if not 
condition of the 
sale must be clearly 
advertisement; or it will be 


so 


bees 
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if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi 
cate of health from some authorized bee in 
spector at time of sale. 

BUY your queens from Latham. Allen Latham, 
Norwichtown, Conn. 


“ITALIAN bees and queens. Write for price 
list. Wm. Piefer, Gause, Texas. 


WRITE for prices on package bees and 
queens. Jasper Knight, Hayneville, Ala 

QUEENS and package bees. ‘‘Yancey Hus 
tlers.’’ Caney Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Tex. 


for 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. Write 


1930 prices. Sam Hinshaw &.Son, Randleman, 
N. C. 
FOR SALE—200 colonies bees in 2-story 10 


certificate furnished 


Miss 


hives; 
Tanner, 


frame no disease; 
A. E Nettleton, 
BEES AND QUEENS 


Get my prices before 


placing your order for bees and queens. H. E 
Graham, P. O. Box 735, Cameron, Tex. 

FOR SALE—TWIN-DEL QUALITY QUEENS 
and ROOT QUALITY BEEKEEPERS’ SUP 
PLIES. Prompt service. W. G. Lauver, Middle 
town, Pa. 


PACKAGE BEES and queens. Three-banded 
Italians. Send for free circular. We can 
money. Little River Apiaries, Box 
Gause, Texas. 

PALMETTO Three-band Quality 
Let us solve your 1930 queen problems 


save 


you 83, 





Queens 
Our 


motto, ‘‘Quality Queens at a saving.’’ C. G. 
Ellison, Belton, S. C. 

100 COLONIES for sale or rent, guaranteed 
free from diseases; well equipped for comb 
and extracted honey; good location. Dr. 
Scaggs, Lovington, Ill. 

SEE page 118 in this number of Gleanings 
and note that TOWNSEND is offering 12% 


oversize 2-lb. combless package bees with 
tested queen for only $2.50 each. 


REACROFT Italian bees that please. Select 
queens, one, $1.00; ten, $9.00. Two-pound 
package, $2.50. Circular for quantity prices 
George H. Rea, Reynoldsville, Pa. 

TESTED QUEENS for the WINTER months. 
Queens for sale any time, sent anywhere, $1.00 
each. Send the order, get the queen, save the 
colony. D. W. Howell, Shellman, Ga. 


un 





~ GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS—Producing 
large beautiful bees, solid yellow to tip. Ask 
for our special discount price list for spring 


delivery. Dr. White Bee Company, Sandia, Tex. 
THE NORMA ROY APIARIES—Light Ital 


ian bees and queens for spring delivery. Two 
and three pound packages, free from disease 
Write for price Reference, Peoples Savings 


tank. Norma E. Roy, Hessmer, La 


BEES FOR SALE Any size package or any 
number of packages with service that satisfies 
Baby that are shaken from brood combs 
Lewis Beeware, Dadant’s foundation. J. G. 
Puett & Sons, Moultrie, Ga 


ITALIAN BEES 


bees 


and queens, Honey Girl 
strain, for spring delivery Shipping season 
opens April 1. Let us quote you prices on 2, 3 
and 4 pound packages. Safe arrival guaranteed 
Mayeux Bee Co., Hamburg, La. 


BEE farm for sale, on State Road, 5 minute 


from good village: 38 good hives, guaranteed 
free from disease; equipment for about 400 
hives. For special inquire Emil Freitag, Mid 
dleburg, N. Y., Rt. 1, Box 135. 

THREE BANDED and golden Italian bees 
ind queens for April and May delivery. 2-Ib. 
package witi: queen, $2.50: 3-lb. package with 
queen, $3.25. Untested queens, 75¢ each. Dis 


Safe arrival and satisfac 
full weight. Sat 


ount on large orders 
tion guaranteed. Young bees: 


sfied customers throughout the North. Write 
me, A, W. Nations, Donna, Texas 
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PURE Golden or Three-banded Italians 
Large 5-pound package, 2 frames honey and 
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brood, and young laying queen, $5.75. April 
shipment. Write for other size packages. Clo 
verland Apiary, Hamburg, La. 

FOR SALE—900 colonies of bees, with all 
necessary equipment for extracted honey, in 
cluding extractors, tanks, supplies, warehouse 


and trucks. Bees guaranteed free from disease. 
Terms with payment of substantial amount. H 
B. Weber, Blackfoot, Idaho 


READY after April 10, our untested Cauca 
sian queens, reared from imported mothers 
, $1.50; 6, $7.00; 12, $13.50. For larger 
quantities write for circular and price. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction in U. S. and Canada 
Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., R. 6, Greenville Ala 

FOR SALE FOR CASH—tThree hundred col 
onies bees located in excellent alfalfa and 
sweet clover location; equipment for producing 
extracted honey and to make increase. Guaran 
teed no disease. On branch of Union Pacific. 


Reason for selling, death in family. Mrs. 
Whiteacre, Saratoga, Wyoming. 


Harry 


three-banded 


BEES AND QUEENS—Light 
Italians. Shipped on comb or combless, as de 
sired. One 2-lb. pkg., $2.90; one 3-lb. pkg., 


$3.45. Each package contains a young, vigorous 


untested queen. 10% down books your order 
A liberal discount on large orders. Wilton 0. 
Plauche, Cottonport, La., R. F. D., No. 2 


A SAVING ON BEES of about $20.00 if 
you are buying as many as 50 packages. A sav 
ing on 5. Pure Italian bees, state certificate, ar 


rival guaranteed. Bees and queens. Write for 
particulars and prices. Dr. Stiles, P. O. Box 
422, Houston, Tex. 


WILLIAMS’ BEES produce a profit where 
many others fail. We will be glad to have you 
compare them with any other They are 
bred for honey-gathering, disease-resistance and 


bees 


gentleness. Two-pound packages with select 
Italian queens, $3.50 each; ten or more, $3.25 
each; three-pound packages, $1.00 higher. P. 
M. Williams, Mt. Willing, Ala. 


GOLDEN Italian queens for 1930. The big, 





bright, hustling kind (the kind that get the 
honey). Satisfied customers everywhere. Un 
tested, $1.00 each; 6 $5.00: 12, $9.00; 


$65.00 per 100. Tested, $1.50 each. Two-frame 


nuclei and two-pound packages a_ specialty. 
Write for prices. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Health certificate furnished. E. F. Day, Hon 


oraville, Ala. 


BEES FOR SALE, SEASON 
fering a special package of 
emerging brood and honey 


1930—-I am of 
two frames of 
with three pounds of 


bees for the amount of $5.00. If booked before 
March 1, I will allow 10% off. Can ship either 
golden or three-banded Italians. Shipping sea 
son starts April 1, and 10% books your order 
Pecan Grove Apiaries, H. H. Bordelon, Prop 
Marksville, La., Box 96 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED 
beekeeping for 
Idaho. 


WANTED—A man for 


A young man who wants to learn 
19350. R ’. Ensley, Aberdeen 


comb honey season of 


1930, beginning March 15. State terms. Refer 

ences exchanged. R. S. Becktell, Rifle, Colo 
WANTED—Single man with farm experi 

ence to work on fruit farm and with bees. Good 


habits essential 


m. Be 


Adams & Myers, Ransomville, 


CAPABLE man to take entire charge 250 
colonies, preferably on share basis. Lifetime 
proposition to right man. Will increase as abil 


About March 1. F. N 


Va 


ity is proven Hagmann, 


Jr,, Vienna 
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WANT queen-breeder and helper. Name 
wages and give references first letter. M. C 


terry & Co., Montgomery, Ala. 


WANTED \ reliable young man to work in 


bee 


our thousand-colony business. Give age 
wages, et¢ in first letter. Harry W. Beaver, 
Troy, Pa 

HELP WANTED—Experienced temperate 
and reliable man to work in my apiaries; sea 
son 1930, State experience, also wages expect 
ed. E. L. Lane, Trumansburg, N 

HELP WANTED Young man of good char 


acter as assistant with general beekeeping for 
the coming season. Board and lodging provided 
Roger CC. Lane, Trumansburg, N. Y 


WANTED—Reliable young man to help with 


bees and extracted honey business for coming 
summer. Habits, qualifications and references 
in first letter. Lavern Depew, Auburn, N. Y 
Rt. 6 

WANTED—Dependable young man of good 
health and habits for work in out-apiaries 
tjoard and lodging provided. Give full particu 
lars and references. B. B. Coggshall, Groton 
N 

WANTED—Dependable young man of good 
health and habits for work in out-apiaries 
Board and lodging provided. Give full particu 
lars and reference Archie L. Goggshall, R. R 


Ithaca N Y 

WANTED Young man of good habits to a 
sist with general beekeeping work for 
1o30 tjoard and lodging provided 
any. height, weight and 


season of 
State 
salary ex 


experience if 


pected. Fred D. Lamkin, Poplar Ridge, N. Y 

WANTED—One experienced man and one 
helper for my extensive apiaries in Michigan 
ind Alabama Must be willing workers with 
good habit State ‘ge weight, height, ex 
perience if any, and wages expected with board 
and give reference ill in first letter or 


expect 
Sumterville, Ala 


no reply. David Running 


SITUATION WANTED 


YOUNG, experienced beeman desires position 
with elderly ide -lime bee keeper. Wm. Falk 


Main St Milton, N. J 


SITUATION wanted as helper with beekeep 


er by middle-aged man with back yard ex 
perience it present employed on dairy farm 
David Miller, Meringo, Ill 
REAL ESTATE 

Only advertisements of the owners of the real 
estate advertised will be printed in this column 
No advertisements of agencies accepted. We do 
not assume responsibility for any resulting ne 
rotiations Managing Editor 

165-ACRI ESTATE—Heirs want settle 
ment 10 acres bottom land; 20 acres timber 
S35 acre rock bottom price cash or terms 
will divide. Half mile of town suitable for 
subdivision. Hugh Wildman, Loogootee, Ind 


EXCHANGE 


WILI EXCHANGE silver foxes for bees 
Write Algers Fashionable Fur Farm, Waukau 
Wis 

FOR EXCHANGE 
for clover 
ville. EF. W 
Zanesville 


Good used cans, 35¢ case 
both f. o. b. Zanes 
Cliffwood Avenue 


extracted, 8 %« 
Peirce Co., 345 
Ohio 


MISCELLANEOUS 
WANTED Second-hand 10-frame standard 
extracting supers, must be in good condition 
free from disease, priced reasonable, George 
Reints, Lindenwood, Il 





1930 


February, 


WANTED 
frame extractor. S 


Sec ond hand single or double 
J. Webb, Mandarin, Fla. 
WANTED—Bees and equipment. What hav 
you? The Hofmann Apiaries, Janesville, Minn 
WANTED 
delivered at Coopersville, 
WANTED 
guaranteed 


50 cases good bright cans. Price 
Mich. F. W. Holmes 


hive equipment; 
Write Milton 
Chicago, Ill 


Standard 
disease free 
ner, 7032 S. Elizabeth St. 

THE BEE WORLD 


in Britain and the only 


yard 
gen 
The leading bee journal! 
international bee-review 


in existence. It is read, re-read and treasured 
Will it not appeal to you? Specimen copy 12 
cents in stamps. It is well worth your little 


trouble. The Apis Club, Brockhill, London Road 
Camberly, Surrey, England 
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COMB HONEY, packed to suit your trade 
prices on request. F. B. Sherman, Edgerton 


Wis. 
MICHIGAN’S finest white clover honey. New 
eases. No disease; 8%c. John McColl, Tecum 


seh, Mich. 

FINEST quality white clover extracted. Cas« 
or carload, 8¢ lb. Arthur Thayer & Sons, Free 
land, Mich 

38 CASES—Amber and light honey in 60's 
What offer?’ Edwin Ewell, 115 Hawkins St 
Ypsilanti, Mich 

FOR SALE—wWhite clover honey in 60-Ib 
cans, two cans to case; granulated, 9c. J. J 


Lewis, Lyons, N. 


MICHIGAN white clover comb and extracted 


honey. Write for sample and prices. Kennet! 
Atkinson, Casnovia, Mich 

50 CASES clover extracted, never heated 
granulated: 8c new cans, cases. Utendorfer’ 
Apiaries, Gaylord, Minn 


FOR SALE—5-lIb. pails choice clover honey 
60ce each, packed 36 to box Buckwheat 50% 
each. Wm. G. Blake, Port Huron, Mich 

FOR SALE 


Slightly used ten frame Lang 


stroth dovetailed hives with metal covers 
Priced right. F. B. Meacham, Raleigh, N. C 

FOR SALE—Fine quality Michigan whit 
honey in new 60-lb. cans. One case or a cat 
load. Sample, 10c. Floyd Markham, Ypsilant 
Mich. 

‘*‘NO dust, no leaks, no muss.’” Cellophan 
wrapped white clover comb honey. Write fe 
prices. How many cases? Schaefer Honey Co 
Osseo, Wis 


More Classified Avertisements on page 116. 


BACK NUMBERS OF GLEANINGS IN BEE 
CULTURE 


We have many requests for back numbers of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture to complete broke 
volumes. Quite often we are asked to supply 
complete volume or volumes of years ago, and 
often we can not do this from our own sto 
of back numbers 

Often, too, we are offered back numbers a1 
even whole volumes of Gleanings in Bee Cu 
ture, when there is no immediate customer fi 
the exact numbers or volumes offered 

Now, if the person who has back number 
and volumes of Gleanings in Bee Culture 
sell and the one who wants back number 
and volumes can be brought together, every 
body will be made happy. To accomplish th 
end, we will print at the rate of 2c per wor 
advertisements in our classified want colum 
listing such back numbers as are wanted. Cor 
respondence between the buyer and seller car 
complete the deal. In making this rate of 2« 
word the space is offered at less than the co 
to us 


Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 
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FOOD DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 107.) 

If your group should find that the April 
meeting would be 
the May for extending special invitations, 


more desirable than 
then you can build your honey combina 
around the There 
are a number of honey recipes that are 
particularly applicable to Easter service. 
Space will not allow the inclusion of reci- 


tions Easter dinner. 


pes in this series of suggestions for pro 
grams for Women’s Auxiliaries, but any 
that we have in our files will be sent upon 
request. 

If you have all your meetings open to 
the public, they will become too common. 
If you plan three or four feature pro 
grams for the year’s work and then ex 
tend special invitations to type groups, 
you will find your attendance better, the 
interest greater, and the reaction quick 
er. Be sure to adapt your program to the 
type you are inviting. If, during the sum- 
mer, one meeting is held in the form of a 
picnic, and your invitations are extended 
to the mothers and their children of your 
locality, your speaker should, of course, 
have recipes that appeal to mothers for 
summer service to their children and the 
combinations served should be most at 
tractive to the children. The children will 
ask for some of those same combinations 
when they are home and it is up to the 
mother to make them, and that may be one 
way of getting her started in using honey. 

Perhaps one of your meetings would 
have a special appeal to the teachers in 
your community. Extend special invita 
tions to teachers who teach domestic 
science, who direct the school cafeterias, 
Have the 
demonstrator on the program adapt her 


who are interested in foods. 


entire demonstration to the teachers who 
are your guests that time. But above all 


make the guests feel that they are really 
privileged characters and that the pro 


gram is for their special benefit. 


I think in some cases it would be very 
little 


honey favors. To the teacher, a two-ounce 


nice and very profitable to have 


sample jar of honey would be welcome; 
to the child, a hall; to 
the bridge club fan, three or four honey 


honey popeorn 
orange or grapefruit strips in cellophane 
paper or small waxed sack; and after you 
get started, you will be able to think of 
more suitable honey items for favors than 
I could begin to suggest. 

[ almost forgot to mention that at your 
feature meetings where there are others 
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than your own members, the demonstra 
tor must always give a little talk on hon 
ey first. Members will not want to lis 
ten at the beginning of the program to 
a talk on honey at every meeting but this 
is essential when you have visitors. Bring 
out the real taste enjoyment when honey 
is used as a flavor suggestion, the mellow 
deliciousness honey imparts to cakes and 
cookies, sources of honey, variety of fla 
vors, and, of course, that it is a 
sweet. 


natural 


Always bring in the most convenient 
method of using honey—the drizzling 
method. If our beekeepers’ women-folks 
do not use or understand the drizzling 
method of using honey, that is the first 
thing they must get acquainted with. Ac 
quire the art of drizzling honey and you 
will have a great deal of pleasure show 
ing others how easy it is to drizzle honey 
over whipped 
about ice 


cream, about puddings, 
about fruits, and just 


about everything except a new silk dress. 


cream, 


Send in reports of your meetings and 


demonstrations to me and write for any 


help I ean give you. 





DFT ALTAIR ES AE TS 


You Will Need 7 


QUEENS 


1. To requeen queenless colonies. 
2. To replace failing queens. 


3. To go with package bees. 


PACKAGE BEES 


1. To start new colonies. 
2. To strengthen weak colonies. 


losses, 


a To replace winter 


Write for our free booklet, “Comb 


that tells how 


less Package Bees,” 
to get the most out of packages and 


queens, also our prices. 


The A. I. Root Company 
Medina, Ohio 
FOSS SOO 


Tat TS Tv FRae Feente RA Tvl FRA TRE OS 
SISTA TSAR FOAL SS 
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FOR SALE—20 tons Northern New York 
white clover honey in case lots, 10c; ton, 9%ec; 
ear, 9c. All f. o. b. Watertown. L. C. Keet, 
Watertown, N. Y 

GUARANTEE—Every queen shipped from 
our yard this season is guaranteed to give per 
fect satisfaction We have some new tested 


breeders that are superior in every respect. A 
few colonies of bees for sale. Write for circular 
Carolina Bee Co., W. O. Curtis, Manager, Gra 
ham, N. C 

HUBBARD'S PACKAGE BEES AND 
QUEENS—-We can make you a good price. We 
are new in business but have experienced help 


in charge State inspected, Satisfaction guar 
anteed. Will appreciate your patronage. Hub 


bard Apiaries, Onsted, Mich., or Box 134, Lu 
verne, Ala 

FOR SALE—7-acre farm with 4-room house 
and 30 whole colonies of bees good and 
strong, guaranteed free from disease; well lo 


cated on the eastern shore of Maryland; sell 
ing on account of old age. Apply to Mrs. Fred 
Hoffman, Salisbury, Md., Rt. No. 3 

EARLY PACKAGE BEES—Prompt shipment 
beginning May 1. Two-pound package without 
queen, $2.50; three-pound, $3.50; add price of 
queen if wanted. Choice hardy Italian queen 
$1.00; 10 for $9.00; safe arrival guaranteed 
Birdie M. Hartle, 924 Pleasant St Revnolds 
ville, Penna 

SUNNY-LAND 
QUEENS \ 
ian that have 
2-lb. package or 
queen, $2.80 t-lb 
with untested 
Discount on quantities 
with untested 


ITALIAN 
profitable light 
been money-makers 
2-fr. nucleus with 
package or 3-fr 
3.75. QUEENS 
A few hybrid packages 
Italian queen, very cheap. Write 
us. Crenshaw County Apiaries, Rutledge, Ala 
YOUNG ITALIAN QUEENS AND BABY 
BEES for your 1930 requirements. The price 
is right and it costs you nothing to book your 
order. One two-pound package with oueen 
$3.25; ten, $3.00 each: 25, $2.85 each: 100 
$2.75 each. Three-pound packages, $1.00 each 
Good, heavy packages, shipped when you 
Safe arrival guaran 


them. No disease 
The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss 


ACHORD 


PACKAGE BEES AND 
QUEENS 


Continuously 
191e. 


There Is no 


BEES AND 
three-band Ital 
since 1920 
untested 

nucleus 


queen, $ $1.00 


more 
want 
teed 





advertised in Gleanings 


since 
about the 


doubt quality 


and the price is right. 


We ship only voung pure three-banded 


Italians bred for honey-gathering ability 


and prolific yvoung queens of our own 
production—-in cages light, strong and 


convenient for hiving. 
sefore you buy let us send you full in 


formation and prices. 


W. D. ACHORD, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 
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FREE—February only, one gal. white paint 
with $20.00 order Root Bee Supplies. Terms 
cash. A. V. Small, Augusta, Kans. 
FOR SALE—24 cases No. 1 clover comb 
$3.75 case; seven 120-lb. cases extracted clover 


honey, $11.00 per case. Lawrence F. Stoll, 
Bondurant, lowa. 
PACKAGE BEES Full weight packages of 


One 2-lb 


$2.60; 


young bees and queens package with 
queen, $2.75; 25 or more 100 or more 
$2.50. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 
W. L. Burgin, Mayhew, Miss 


NEBRASKA sweet clover honey, well ripen 
ed on the hive; 1 case, 2 sixty-pound cans 
$12.00; five or more cases, $10.00 each; new 


cans and cases, Sample, 15c, f. o. b. Linwood 


Nebr. C. F. Strahan 

LIGHT threc-banded bees and queens. Twen 
ty years’ experience in packing and queen 
rearing. 10 2-lb. packages with queens on frame 
brood and honey laying en route to you, $29.00 
Less than 10 packages, $3.00 each. Additional 
pound of bees, add 60c per package. 5-lb. pack 
age, 2 frames brood and honey, queen intro 


duced, $5.50 each. 15% with order. Shipping 
begins April 1. Government health certificate. 


Safe delivery guaranteed. Central Louisiana 


Apiaries, Hamburg, La 

PACKAGE BEES ON COMB—=3 Ib. package 
and queen, $3.75 each 10 or more, $3.50 each 
Light three-banded only, each package contains 
a standard Hoffman frame of brood and honey 
natural feed for bees in transit; easy to trans 
fer in hive on arrival. Guarantee safe delivery, 


full weight, ship on date agreed. Government 


health certificate. Queens are introduced in 
packages before leaving. Will start shipping 
April 15. 10% to book your order. For an extra 


pound of bees or an extra frame of brood, add 
50¢c each. A package that will store honey on 
arrival, 5 Ibs. bees, 2 frames brood and honey 
Liberty Api 
Hamburg, La 


with a tested queen for $5.50 each 
Prop 


ary, C. A. Mayeux 
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There’s things worse’n foul brood. 

Ab is sourin. New years resolushun No. 
6 to make up to our lovin wives Apr. 1 is 
gettin that’s 
doin it for he says he 


nearer and part what’s 
is beginnin again 
since adoptin it to dream about those or 
ful dynamite they both 
standin there alive and speakin always 
when the explodin is over. But while I 
know Ab don’t like resolushun No. 6 and 
Apr. 1 is gettin nearer, somethin happen 
ed on Sunday, Jan. 12, as cut me and him 
up somethin terrible and may be affectin 
him still and me too. Poor old Ab, ‘me and 
him has walked the up and down path of 


exploshuns and 


life so close and long together I ean’t 
bear to see him this way—just boggin 
down and kind of quittin sinee Jan, 1 


when we adopted resolushun No. 6 and 
more vet since Sunday, Jan. 12, when an 
ether orful combinashun of circumstances 
got to work agin us. It was the first Sun 
day sine¢ found me and 


they Ab givin 


Continued on page 120 
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AS MUCH COMB HONEY AS EXTRACTED 
(Continued from page 90.) 

in his excellent articles, afterwards pub 

lished in book form, tells us that do 

not have to have a large number of colo 


we 


nies to get a big crop of honey. He ad 
vised plenty of room and large colonies 


with daily stimulative feeding of thin 
syrup from the time in spring that the 
bees ean fly and bring in pollen three 


days in the week, up to the time of the 


early harvest to insure a large force of 


harvesters. He wanted no retarding of 
brood-rearing to prevent overflowing a 
single brood-chamber too soon, but in 


stead, unlimited brood-rearing and storing 
room up to the end of the season. 

Others teach us how to change a wide 
brood nest in one brood-chamber to a tall 
er and 


narrower one, extending it into 


either above 
When the colony has nearly 
combs of one chamber filled with brood 
but not to the 


adjoining one, part of the combs of brood 


another brood-chamber or 


below. 


has commenced breed in 


are placed in the center of the other 
chamber, and those remaining are moved 
to the center of their chamber and the 


combs having no brood are left each side 
of them. In this unlimited 
hodies of empty combs and honey, colo 


way, with 
nies are gradually induced to extend and 
fill with brood two and often three full 
depth 
out feeling cramped for room or 


Langstroth brood-chambers with 


having 











Ideal for suburban farms, 
truck gardens, etc.—saves time 
and labor—does your plowing, har- 
owing, seeding and cultivating—sprays 
orchards or field crops—mows your lawn or field 
pulley for belt work. Eight powerful models to 
meet your needs. Twenty-two attachments in- 
stantly interchangeable. (2) 





Patented arched axle 
tives high pliant clear- 
ance — offset handles 
and simple, natural 
tool control enables you 
to do close, thorough 
cultivating — turns un- 
der own power — boy or 
firl can handle. Full 
Guarantee. Known 


everywhere — thous- 
JZ ands in use. Write for, 
pew catalog today. 
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to Such colonies 
required to get the full benefit of raising 
brood above the supers in comb-honey pro 
duction. 

Dr. Miller made his comb-honey records 
from able to fill two 
eight-frame Langstroth hive-bodies with 
brood, by consolidating the best of the 
mature brood in one and supering that. 
His plan of adding fresh comb-honey su 


any desire swarm. are 


colonies that were 


pers next to the brood-chamber, tiering 
up the supers and keeping a fresh comb- 
honey super on top of all to serve in case 
proper attention was delayed, is now fol- 
lowed quite generally. 

Editor Demuth in a most comprehensive 
illustrated bulletin comb-honey 
duetion, issued by the United States De 
of Agriculture, 
scribes most all methods and especially 
that of 
bees in the brood-chamber is the greatest 
of the factors that 
the desire to swarm. Can 
a brood-chamber overcrowded with young 


on pro 


partment earefully de 


emphasizes the fact congestion 


several bring about 
this condition, 


bees, be more surely prevented by raising 
the of the the 
comb-honey supers with the queen below 
the excluder in a chamber full of combs 
of the most mature brood instead of hav 
ing most of them empty as usually ar 
ranged when producing extracted honey? 


youngest brood above 


Chieago, Il. 





WANTED—Reliable young man to help with 
bees and extracted honey for season 1930; with 
good habits; qualifications and references in 
first letter. Merritt L. Winn, King Ferry, N. Y 





) + 
Roy's Special 
GOLDEN and THREE-BANDED 
ITALIAN QUEENS and BEES 


nuclei, 3 lbs. bees 
for $5.00 each 


2-frame and a 


young queen, 


Special \ 
selected 


2-Ib. pkgs. with select untested queen, 1 to 
24 pkgs., $3.25 each; 25 pkgs: or more, $3.00 ea 

3-lb. pkgs., 1 to 24 pkgs., $4.00 each; 25 on 
more pkgs., $3.75 ea. 

4-lb. pkg., 1 to 24 pkgs $4.75 ea.; 25 or 
more pkgs., $4.50 ea 

2 and 3 frame nuclei, same price as pound 
pkgs 

All package bees and nuclei are shipped on 
Standard Hoffman frame of brood and honey. 
\ health certificate with each shipment. Order 


booked with 10% down, balance 10 days before 
shipment. All loss will be immediately replaced 
upon receipt of bad-order report signed by ex 
press agent. 


Reference Peoples Savings Bank & Trust 
Co., Hessmer, La. Address 
Willie Roy, P 
illie Roy, Prop. 
Hessmer Louisiana 
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PACKAGE BEES 
and QUEENS 


Write for FREE BARGAIN 
CIRCULAR 


Have been shipping for years. 


Blue Bonnet Apiaries 


Mercedes Texas 








Package Bees 
for 1930 


with select Untested 
Italian Queens our specialty. 


Two-pound pkgs. 


Satisfaction guaranteed in every way. 
Write for prices. 

Our 20th year with the bees. 

THE CROWVILLE APIARIES 


J. J. Scott, Prop. Rt. 1, Winnsboro, La. 
FREE ROSE BOOK 
) 
<< 





6th edition. Shows in exquisite colors and 
tells how to grow the famous ‘‘Roses of 
New Castle’’ and other beautiful garden 
plants. A gold mine of information. Low 
prices. Write for book today. It’s FREE 
Heller Bros. Co.. Box 218, New Castle, Ind 


BEE CULTURI February, 1930 


Pure Italian Bees 
PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


J. Allen, Catherine, Alabama 





Yancey Hustlers 
IN PACKAGES 
RECORD HONEY-MAKERS 


Generous overweight; young bees; vig- 
orous young queens; no drones. No 
money required to book your order. We 
guarantee to please you. Prices and 
full particulars on request. 


CANEY VALLEY APIARIES 
BAY CITY, TEXAS 


NEBEL’S 





( Missouri Headquarters for Root 
Quality Bee Supplies. Fifty years in 
the supply business enables us to 


stock of 
Write fur 


give you service. A large 
Root’s goods kept on hand 


catalog Jeeswax wanted 


J. Nebel & Son Supply Co. 


Montg. Co High Hill, Mo. 





Package Bees for Spring Delivery 


It i wonderful how well satisfied every last 


eason purchaser of TOWNSEND'S Combless 


package were, Of the many thousand packages 
sold and shipped direct from one of my breed 


ers in the Gulf states, to my customers north 
not a SINGLE DISSATISFIED CUSTOMER. 
There i omething behind such universal satis 
faction as my packages gave last year. Let us 
look into the matter a little and see if there is 
not a reason for this. Yes! | think | can point 
out several reasons why this satisfaction was 
brought about. In the first place I buy pack 
ages of old, well known shippers of package 
bees About the first thing I ask a prospective 
breeder i What style cage do you ship in?’’ 
The cage must conform to certain conditions 
that L have found satisfactory during my quar 
ter of a century of buying packages. Listen 
Last season my shippers delivered 98% of their 
packages in good condition. This is as much as 
the express companies will deliver in good con 
dition of ANY commodity. Then there is some 
what of a rivalry between my shippers, 
which can put up the larger and better pack 
age. For, don’t you see! I am paying some of 
my shippers many thousands of dollars each 
season for packages. They cannot afford to put 
out just ordinary packages, but they must be 
the very best, oversize packages of young spring 
hatched bees, sometimes known as *‘baby bees.’ 


There IS a reason! 


seeing 


I presume another reason is buy in such 
quantities that they can be aS very 
cheap, and, in turn, I only ask a very small com 
mission for my work, so small that many dealers 
have written me that they could not see how I 
could sell on such small margins and come out 
whole, Still, [I am doing business ‘‘at the old 
stand,’’ and am quite satisfied ‘Listen in.’’ 
The following is going to be the most interest 
ing item to the package buyer of all. Note the 
price, and for those great large fat packages 
that make you smile while you unpack them. 


12% oversize 2-lb. packages with untested 

queens at $2.50 each 
10% oversize 2'%-lb 

queens, $2.80 each. 


packages with untested 
10% oversize 3-lb untested 
queens at $3.15 each 

The above 
stock. 


packages with 


bees are pure 3-banded Italian 
All contain young untested pure queens 
If you want queenless deduct 50c¢ per 
package from above prices. Everything guaran 
teed. Should there be loss en route, they will 
be replaced at once. Health certificate with each 
shipment. Bees will be shipped by express, in 


bees, 


light combless cages and will come to you 
direct from my breeders in the South. Address 
all communications to E. D. Townsend, North 


star, Michigan. 
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February, 1930 


Queens - for - 1930 | 


Booking orders for May and June 
delivery. «+ Write for literature. 


Middle Tennessee Apiaries 
Leo C. Parks, Mgr. Columbia, Tenn. 





Bright Italian Bees and 
Queens 


If you order from 


Stevenson's Apiaries, Westwego, La. 


you will get select young queens, home grown 
by expert breeders; half pound overweight; 
vour packages shipped day designated in hght 
cages that fit in standard hives at a reasonable 
price 

Queens are caught, cages filled and shipped 
the same day direct to you from New Orleans 
Customers from 34 praise gentleness, 
prolificness and honey production. 

Price list and testimonials furnished. 


M. Stevenson, Prop. 


states 
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Package Bees 
and Queens 


Guaranteed to please. Rea- 
sonable prices. Write for 
information before or- 
dering elsewhere. 


N. B. Smith & Co. 
Calhoun, Alabama 
|? >< & a 2 a | PN NO 
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Get Running’s Bees 
And Get Honey—tThey Satisfy - 


PACKAGES and NUCLEI 


The kind WE use in our extensive Michi- 
gan Apiaries, where WE produce honey 
by the carload. 


ALL ITALIAN STOCK 
Service guaranteed. Stock bred for hon 
ey-getting and gentleness. PRICES 
RIGHT. Let us name you prices on any 

quantity. 
Address until January 1 


DAVID RUNNING, Filion, Mich. 


After Jan. 1, Sumterville, a. 
>< @ > * oo 6 | Pe Oa oN 


(TV TAL ITALIA 
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BEE CULTURE 


THE + + 
Norma's Special! 


GOLDEN AND THREE-BANDED ITAL- 
IAN QUEENS AND BEES 


2 frames of brood and honey, 3 pounds 
of bees, and a queen introduced, for $5.00 
each. 

2-lb. pkgs. with select untested queen, 
1 to 9, $3.25; 10 or more, $3.00. 

3-lb. pkgs., 1 to 9, $4.25; 10 to 24, $4.00; 
25 or more, $3.75. 

4-lb. pkgs., 1 to 9, $5.25; 
25 or more, $4.75. 

2 and 3 frame nuclei with select un- 
tested queens, same prices as 2 and 3 
pound packages. 

All package bees and nuclei are shipped on 
standard Hoffman frame of brood and enough 
honey for feed in transit. A health certificate 
with each shipment. Shipping season starts 
April 5th. Orders booked with 10% down, bal 
ance 10 days before shipment. All loss will be 
immediately replaced upon receipt of bad-order 
report signed by express agent. 

Reference, Peoples Savings Bank & 
Co., Hessmer, La 
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10 to 24, $5.00; 


Trust 


ADDRESS 


THE NORMA’S APIARIES 


Rev. J. L. Mahussier, Prop. 


HESSMER, LA. 
CWS Aw St PS 


/ New Low 





Prices 


- on - 


Queens and Bees 


Something new in prices. Let us 
tell vou about it. Send for booklet 
that tells you how we 
high quality Queens and Bees for 


ean sell you 


less money than you often pay for 
Write 


address on a 


inferior stock. your name 


and postal card and 


receive your copy and price list by 


TT ArS TR Art TS—6 0 Tet Fv TS Pv SY 


return mail. 


/ L. L. Forehand Apiaries 


Jesup, Georgia 
DIAL TAAL TSA TSA SALAS 


| 
él 
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Berry S Queens 
Reliable Bees 


IN 


Package 
Bees 


+ ¢ 
After thirty-six years of select breeding we 
have a three-banded strain of pure Italian bees 


that unexcelled for disease-re 


istance and 


are 


gentleness, 


honey production. Owning and op 


erating large apiaries in the states of Nebraska 
lowa, and Wisconsin, as well as in Manitoba, 
Canada, gives us an ample opportunity to test 
out our strain. Thus after a careful selection 


of our breeding queens able to give our 


large, long-lived queens which 


we are 


customer-friends 


produce workers unexcelled for vitality and 
honey production. We know by actual test they 
are as good as can be had at any price 

Our circular price lists are now ready. May 
we send you one? Remember we guarantee safe 
arrival to all points in the U. S. or Canada and 
otherwise satisfaction to the last letter of the 


word. We are 


booking orders now 


>* + 


M. C. Berry & Co. 


Box 697. - Montgomery, Alabama 





Caucasian Queens and 
Bees for 1930 


BOOKING ORDERS NOW FOR SPRING 
DELIVERY 
Queens we are offering will be daughters and 
granddaughters from direct imported mothers. 


Our strain of Caucasians has no superiors; sat 
isfaction guaranteed, Prices for spring delivery 

Queens, 1 to 5, each, $1.50; 6, $8.00; 12, 
$15.00; 25 to 49, each, $1.00; 50 to 100, each, 
90c. Packages: 2-lb., 1 to 9, with laying queens, 
each, $4.25 10 and over, each, $4.00. Each 
shipment under health certificate. No deposit 


asked 


Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, Ala. 





Bees--Package Bees 


L am now booking orders 
Italian bees and queens, | 
possible. Sugar syrup used in transit. Fs 
brood never known. Necessary papers for Cz 
dian shipments. Health certificate and safe ar 
rival guaranteed with every shipment. Book or 
ders early to get just what you want. My motto 
**Satisfied customers.’* " 


three-banded 
use as light cages : 


for 


is [ry my service and 
be pleased. | am going to ship when you want 
them. Any date from April 15. Try me. 

2-lb. packages with select untested queen 
1 to 5, $3.00; 6 to 10, $2.95; 11 to 15, $2.90; 
16 to 20, $2.85; 21 to 25, $2.80; 26 and up, 
$2.75. 3-lb. packages, $1.00 more. 4-lb. pack 
ages, $2.00 more than 2-lb. packages. 

Lam one of the most northern shippers. Ship 
ping points—-Paris, Texas; Arthur City, Texas, 
and Hugo, Oklahoma 


J. G. BRUNSON, Chicota, Texas 


9 3-banded | 


CULTURE 
SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 116.) 
Florry and Billy the hot vinegar treat- 
ment for stings in our kitchin six months 
ago as both of them had gone to church 
together. One had been goin one Sunday 
and the other the next all that time, and 
me and Ab stayed right to home. I sup 
pose Sunday, Jan. 12, bein so orful rainy 
and wet just as it had been for a week 
they was sure me and Ab wouldn’t go no 
place. We wouldn’t either only Ab had a 
hig idee pop into his head as soon as they 


BEE February, 1930 


had got well started. He says to me, “re 
member when Rocky creek was so terrible 
high in 1913 the flood year and how many 
mushrats you and me got that had been 
out of their holes and 
hidin anywhere along the high water line 
under grass or brush or any thing?” 


drownded were 


| guess 1 remembered. 
“Hurry,” says I to Ab. “It ain’t quite 


10 yet and we got till 11:45.” To tell it 
short, we was in our rubber boots and 
down along the roarin high water of 
Rocky ereek inside of 25 minutes. It 


wasn’t ever any higher. We got one mush 
rat, then another and another, and more 
all out hidin 
along the high water line. It was old times 


and more, drownded and 


again. Me and Ab was never happier seem 
inly, and he whistled as he used ter do 
oneet again. Then what seemed the best 
of all happened. Among some logs and 


(Continued on page 121.) 


CARNIOLANS 


are very gentle, 
times, build up 
spring, resist brood’ = diseases well 
build very white combs, and are most 
excellent workers. They are like an honest man, 
you can depend on them. Queens in season and 
a limited number of 2-lb. packages and 8-fram« 
colonies later. Twenty-four years’ experience 
with Carniolans. Have supplied many state Ex 
periment Stations and Agricultural Colleges 
and Agricultural Farms of Canada and the Japa 





all 
the 


very prolific 
rapidly 


at 
during 


nese Government with breeding stock. We prob 
ably have the finest Carniolans in the U. 8S 
Ask for our free paper, MERITS OF THE CAR 


NIOLAN BEE 


CAUCASIANS 


We imported 12 breeding Caucasian 
last season from the Terek Beekeepers’ Ass'n 
Prov. of Terek, Caucus, all arriving in fine 
condition. We will rear Caucasian queens this 
season in a yard 12 miles from Carniolans 
These queens will be reared with all the ex 
perience and skill my 24 years’ experience wit! 
bees and queen rearing can give. Caucasians are 
extremely gentle, very prolific, have the longest 
tongues of any race of bees, are good worker 
and this strain does not propolize. We wer 
very favorably impressed with them last season 
Ask for a free circular of fuller description 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 


queens 














February, 1930 
SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 120.) 
brush just alongside high water 
come on three drownded out skunks, two 
of ’em No. 1’s too. I never to my last day 
will forget how Ab’s face lit up. He was 
a new man all to oncet. I says, “Ab, have 
we time and what about the smell when 
we get home?” He didn’t seem to hear me 
even. He was soarin aloft. He got a long 
green club, and gave me a knowin look 
as I knew he was goin to try out a new 
theory of his, viz, hit em a terrific wallop 
in the middle of the back and paralize 
their hind parts so they can’t. Nothin 
could have stopped Ab then. He was like 
a tiger as has cented blood. He sailed in. 
any great all, but 
we put em in the bag as we had the mush 
rats in and dug for home for we had only 
a half hour to go a mile and a half afore 
11:45 and get normal by the time they got 
home from 8S. 8S. We just about flew, and 
the bag of mushrats and skunks were 
orful heavy too. We made our worst mis- 


we 


It wasn’t suceess at 


GLEANINGS IN 


PACKAGE 
BEES 


Our bees are now wintering in double 


hives, with a bountiful supply of 
honey. We can supply your bee wants 
for 1930 with the very best LINE-BRED 
stock better, productive, 
gentle kind at all NOT the 
kind that make you leave the yard under 
the least 
tention 


ANTEE 


nish a state certificate of 


story 


Italian none 


and times, 
Our personal at 


GUAR- 
fur 


provocation 
all orders We 


satisfaction in 


given to 
every way, 
inspection. No 


known here 


$3.00 
$3.75 


bee disease ever 


Two-pound package 
and fine queen... 


Three-pound package 





and fine queen 


SHAW & RAMSEY 
LOREAUVILLE . LOUISIANA 


take in takin them into town at all but 
they looked so good we couldn’t help it. 

When we got into Ab’s barn he 
“What we goin to do quick to get every- 


says, 





(Continued on page 124.) 


YOUR | 
PRINTING 








Harrison's 


Package Bees and Queens 
Delivery after April ist 


Our strain of Italians have for years proven 
and beautiful 
the increased demand we 
have doubled our capacity for 1930. We 
have 500 colonies and 800 mating hives to sup 


to be hardy, gentle honey-gath 


erers. To care for 
now 


circular or pamphlet or book- 
let or book of any kind? 


| 
Are you going to get out a | 
| 
| 


ply your needs from. 

We guarantee safe delivery and 
| on all shipments. Never had any disease. 
| 2-lb. combless package or 2-fr. nucleus with 


satisfaction 


If you are, we would like to 
quote you a low price on 


printing it. with satisfaction untested Italian queens, each $3.00; 10, $2.85; 
teed 20 to 100, $2.75 each. 3-lb. combless package 
guaran |} or 3-fr. nucleus with untested Italian queen, 


| each, $4.00; ten, $3.90 each; 20 to 100, $3.85 
each. F. O. B. 
Untested Italian queens, leather 
color. Each, 75c; 10, 70c; 20 to 100, 65e each. 
Parcel post prepaid. 
Health certificate on every shipment. We 
promise full weight packages and prompt ser- 
vice with honest value. 


We will print anything for 
you, from one page to one 
thousand pages, in any quan- 
tity at lowest prices. 


The A. |. Root Company 
Medina, Ohio 


express. 
goldens or 


| Harrison Apiaries 
R. No. 1. HONORAVILLE, ALA. 





| 
) 
| 
| 
' 
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/ BEEKEEPERS 


/ HERE WE ARE - / 


A bigger 


about 40,000 queen 


better season, Larger output 
ind 8,000 patie 
Health cer 
Early orders that are 


No disease ever known here 
furnished 


booked are never 


tificate 
delayed. Sit down and 
write that order to us now, for the finest 


bees and queens you ever bought 


PRICES. 1 100 
2-lb. packages $3.00 $2.75 
3-lb. packages 3.75 3.50 

1 12 100 

Queens, untested.$1.00 $10.00 $75.00 

Queens, tested 1.50 15.00 130.00 
Breeders " 5.00 

Let's get going Make it your best 


season and let us help you do it, with 


strong healthy colonies 


/ Citronelle Bee Co., Inc. 


Citronelle, Ala. 


100% Satisfaction or Money Back. 


DIATE FS AST SAS 
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BEE CULTURE February, 1930 


“ @epad S 


High Quality Queens and 
Bees 


are now ready to book for spring, 1930. The 
very best strain of Golden and Three-banded 
Italians that can be produced. Prices as follows 


SPECIAL—A 2-frame nucleus with 3 pounds 
of bees and a select young queen introduced, 
for $4.75 each. 


2-lb. pkgs. with select young queen, 1 to 9, 
$3.25; 10 or more, $3.00 each; 3-lb. pkgs. with 
select young queen, 1 to 9, $4.00; 10 or more, 
$3.75 each. 4-lb. pkgs. with select young queen, 
1 to 9, $5.00; 10 or more, $4.75 each. 2 and 3 
frame nucleus, with select young queens, same 
prices as 2 and 3 pound packages. Also comb 
less packages shipped on sugar syrup in light 
roomy cages, same prices as comb packages 
Special discount on orders for 50 packages and 
nuclei or more. All bees are shipped on stand 
ard Hoffman frames of brood and honey, except 
combless packages. A health certificate with 
each shipment. All loss will be immediately re 
placed upon receipt of bad-order report signed 
by express agent. 20% books your order, bal 
ance at shipping time. Address 


J. L. Gaspard 


Hessmer Louisiana 





Honey Girl 


IFather Coulombe Apiaries 


Italian Queens and Bees 


Combless Packages. Quantity. Price. 
3 Ibs. with select queen 1 to 5 incls. $4.00 
2 lbs. with select queen 1 to 5 incls. 3.00 


For six or more packages write for special 
price, stating number of packages wanted and 
shipping date desired 


We ship packages on comb, nuclei, or full 


colonies. Price upon demand. 


Guarantee: Prompt service, safe arrival, sat- 
isfaction. Our guarantee is ten years of success- 
ful queen-rearing and package shipping to near- 
ly every state and to Canada. 


Correspondence invited. 


Rev. Fr. J. Coulombe 


MONTEGUT P. 0., LOUISIANA 


J. Lloyd St. Romain 


HOUMA, LA., TELEGRAPH OFFICE 
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| YORK'S | 


Italian Bees and Service 
for 1930 


Full weight combless packages, strong 


nuclei and quality bred queens. Our 
strains are bred for business and are 
giving good results in every honey pro 
ducing district in the U. S. 


Try them, you can not buy better bees. 


and Canada 


Get our prices now, save the difference 
and have the bees when you want them 
Safe arrival and complete satisfaction 
guaranteed on every package and queen 
shipped. SATISFIED CUSTOMERS IS 
OUR MOTTO. 

see keepers’ 
and Dadant’s 
prices. 


Supplies. Lewis Beeware 


Foundation at catalog 


Tator—rns Hanceoo—=x 7 at T—art_TS—060 


York Bee Company 
Jesup, Georgia 
DIMAS TAA SOT SAS TMA 
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USE P€TTIT’S 


Package Bees 


THEY SATISFY 


is made in The Pettit 


February, 1930 IN 


Each fall ‘‘decrease’’ 
Apiaries of Canada to save re-queening and win 
tering. Their combs are re-stocked with Pettit’s 
Package Bees from, Georgia and it pays. 

Pettit’s Package Bees are sold to 
breeders for early nuclei, to fruit growers for 
their blossoms, and to honey producers for 
strengthening weak colonies as well as for in- 


queen 


crease. They have satisfied many in all parts 
of Canada and the U. S. A., including such 
prominent men as Hon. J. D. McGregor, Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Manitoba. 

Our queen-breeder is paid a bonus for sup 
plying only superior queens. Our management 


of colonies gives the highest percentage of 
young bees for shipping. Our packages are fill 
ed to guarantee full weight of bees on arrival. 
Besides the standard 2-lb. and 3-lb. package 
we supply 4-lb. and 5-lb. packages. Also for 
fruit growers a combless hive and package com 
bination either with or without frames requires 
no beekeeping knowledge whatever. Correspond 
ence invited. 
*rices based on with 


2-lb. combless package 


queen. For larger sizes add $1.00 per pound. 
Queenless bees in any package, 80c less. 3 to 
12 2-lb. packages, $3.25 each; 15 to 48, $3.00 
each; 51 on up, $2.75 each. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Payment before 
shipping date. Shipment any time you say 


Dates reserved as ordered. Shipments made as 
promised. We don't get the blues when it rains 
Shipping goes on just the same. 
here is friendship in business. 
we fill carries with it our reputation 
our guarantee. Aside from the dollars 


Every order 
as well as 
and cents 


we like to feel that our customers appreciate | 
Service. Delivery when promised. which in a | 
package business is worth as mach as the bees 


That is how we make friends and 
and that is the foundation on which 
built. 


themselves. 
keep them, 
our business is 


MORLEY PE€TTIT 
VALDOSTA . GEORGIA, U.S. A. 
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To All of My 


Customers: 
It is generally known that some weeks 

ago I advertised my apiaries for sale. I 

take this method of advising my friends 

and customers that I have not sold my 

bees, but have 


8, ve employed a competent 
manager for my apiaries, and will be in 4 | 


position this season to furnish the same 
high class package bees and nuclei I 
have been furnishing my customers for 
many years past. I am now booking or- 
ders for spring delivery and will be 
glad for you to write for price list. 
There has never been foul brood of any 
kind in this section of Georgia. Certifi- 
with 


N. L. STAPLETON 
Colquitt, Georgia 
Te FA CFS FM FM TO 


cate of inspection each shipment. 
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CULTURE 
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BETTER STICK TO 


RED STICK 


PACKAGES 
& NUCLEI 


We shipped four times as many 
ages and nuclei in 1929 as in 
have received many letters of 


pack 
1928 and 
praise re 


garding our bees, service, methods of 
shipment and handling of orders 

Sack of this large increase in ou 
business lie those factors which mean 
success to any business—Value, Hon 
esty and Service. 

We specialize in A No. 1 first-class 
Packages and Nuclei, accompanied by 
young, SELECT, pure Italian queens, 
shipped in very light, strong and well 
made cages, using pure sugar syrup for 


feed. 

Our unconditional guarantee of satis 
faction assures you of full over-weight, 
pure Italian bees and queens, freedom 
from disease, safe arrival and prompt 
shipment. 

We are better equipped than ever to 
back up the preceding statements, so if 
you want to purchase Packages, Nuclei 
or Queens plus service and guaranteed 
satisfaction, just let us have your order 


Health certificate with each shipment. 
Shipments begin about March 20th 

CO ES ee $1.00 ea. 
1-Ib. packages, 1 to 100 ... 2.25 ea. 
2-lb. packages, 1 to 100 . 2.75 ea. 
3-lb. packages, 1 to 100 3.50 ea 
4-lb. packages, 1 to 100...... 4.25 ea 
2-fr. nuclei, 1 to 100. 3.25 ea 
3-fr. nuclei, 1 to 100. 4.00 ea 


RED STICK APIARIES 
BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 








ATENTS 6¢\practicein Pat-Off.& Court 
CHAS."J. WILLIAMSON 


MacLachlan Bldp. Washington, D. C. 


PACKAGE BEES 


FOR APRIL, MAY AND JUNE DELIVERY 
Three-banded Italians. Best honey-producing 
stock. Never been infested with disease of any 





kind. No honey flow before shipping season. 
100% safe delivery in 1929. Ten years’ breed 


ing experience. All necessary papers with pack 
age bees to Canada. Begin shipping April 10 
2-lb. package and untested queen—1 to 10, 
$3.25; 10 to 25, $3.20; 50 or more, $3.15. 
3-lb. package with untested queen—1 to 10, 
$4.25; 10 to 25, $4.20; 50 or more, $4.15. F. O 
B. shipping point. 


Untested queens, postpaid—1, $1.00; 6, $5.50; 
12, $10.00; 50, $37.50; 100, $70.00. 
Health certificate, safe arrival, satisfaction 


guaranteed. 


TAYLOR APIARIES 


LUVERNE, ALA. 
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Package Bees 
and Queens 


re 











Write us for our 1930 
price list of package 
bees and queens. We 
sell better packages 
and queens for less. 


mrt? ttt ttt ttt 








Satisfaction guaranteed. 





Geo. A. Hummer & Son 


PRAIRIE POINT, MISS. 








Better-Bred 
Italian Queens 


Now booking orders without deposit. 
We are doubling our capacity this season 
to take care of increased business as a 
result of our superior stock and service. 
All modern equipment. Thorough compe 
tent queen specialist abreast with the 
times. Satisfaction guaranteed. There has 
never been any disease known here. 

Queens—1 to 10, 90e each; 10 to 100, 
75e; 100 to 1000, 70e each. Tested queens, 
50e additional. Write for prices on pack 
age bees and further information. 

Reference, Citronelle State Bank, Cit 
ronelle, Ala. 


Calvert Apiaries 


A. L. Webb, Prop. CALVERT, ALA. 


BEE CULTURE 
SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 121.) 
thin fixed up and no smell?” I says, “Get 
our Sunday best clothes out here quick 
and get into ’em and first throw one skunk 
out in the yard and say a dog killed it, 
and that’s where all the smell comes from.” 
We done that quick and was back there 


February, 1930 


in the barn just gettin our Sunday pants 
on fast, and I look up and there they 
both are standin in the barn door. Ab 
hadn’t only just got his every-day pants 
off and I was only one leg into my best 
ones. So we wasn’t in very good shape. 
For about a minute they just stood there 

just cam and looked at us. It is that 
orful camness of theirs as gets me and 
Ab worst of all. The cammer the *worser 
allays. They was smellin the air a con 
siderable though. Finally my lovin life 
partner says, “what are you noble gentle 
men up to now and on the Sabbath day 
2” Those were just her words. Ab he 
spoke right up, pointin to the dead skunk 
in the yard, and says, “We tried to stop 


too 


a dog’s fightin it on Sunday and both of 
us got some polluted.” I was just thinkin 
how smart and quick mently Ab was, 
when I sort of lost my balance gettin my 


(Continued on page 125.) 
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Package Bees / 
and Queens 


Pure Three-banded 


Italians 


Quick Service. No delay. Safe ar- 
rival and entire satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Circular and price list sent on 
request. 


Hayneville Apiary Co. 
W. E. Harrell, Prop. 
Hayneville, Alabama. 
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(Continued from page 124.) 


other leg into my pants and grabbed a / 
holt of a empty barrel on top of which Wh W 9? 
we had laid our fur bag in our big hurry. y OTTY * 


Over it went and of course the two re- 
mainin skunks and four or five mush rats 
had to spill out on to the floor right there 
in plain sight of ’em both. There’s where 
the orful cam ended. What follered aint 
ever to be told. I would leave it to all your 
imajinashuns only there aint no imajina- 


There is no need to worry if you 
order your package bees from Cutts 
where you are assured of the best 
service, full weight of young vigor 
ous bees upon arrival and the best 


shun big enough nowheres, so there ain’t, 
and never will be. 

And it’s been orful slippery on the lum- 
ber piles since too, and I tell Ab I don’t 
know as we even dare try puttin New 


stock obtainable at prices that you 

can afford to pay. 

Years resolushun No. 6 into operashun ; ; a 
Safe arrival and_ satisfaction 

guaranteed. Health certificate with 

each shipment. Write for 1930 eir 

cular and price list. 


now however slow we begin it. If we do 
try it 1 say we better not begin makin 
up to ’em at first closer than by puttin 
some manure on their flower beds with 
out bein ordered to do it. I wouldn’t be 


: . Also prices on quantities. 
gin any closer and wouldn’t ever men- 


r—uio8oi Als x~017r vO Tf Henrt TE 


tion goin to church for a month or six | / 
weeks even after manurin their flower 
beds gratis. J. M. Cutts & Sons 
Life just aint nothin unless praps you 
just stick to straight beekeepin. R. No. 1. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
OLD DRONE. DINO OA LON 


“MAGNOLIA STATE” 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES 


QUALITY is of the highest order. Up to a standard, not down to a price. 
SERVICE that embodies all the essentials you would expect, regardless of 
whom you purchase from or what you pay. 
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PRICE as low as is possible and yet allow us to continue in business in a way 
to command your respect and patronage. 

Consider if it is safe to pay less, or necessary to pay more, Experience quali 
fies us for the position we occupy in relation to the purchasers of our goods. 

Volume, or mass production, calling for specialization in each branch of the 
industry, enables us to produce our queens and packages as cheaply as anyone 
in the United States, all things being equal. 

Our location affords early pollen to stimulate brood-rearing, and all colonies 
being fortified with an abundance of natural stores from the fall flow (with 
seasonable weather), should be ready for the earliest demands. 

RESPONSIBILITY established through years of faithful service attested to 
by thousands of satisfied customers, and almost continuous advertising for vears 
in the leading bee journals. 

2-lb. Packages with Select Untested Queens—1 to 10, $3.00; 11 to 50, $2.85; 
51 and up, $2.75 each. 3-lb. packages, $1.00 each higher. Queens, $1.00 each; 
$10.00 per dozen; $75.00 per 100. Our usual guarantee covers every purchase. 


Jensen’s Apiaries, Crawford, Mississippi 


“Meet you in Milwaukee.” 
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Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, etc.. DIRECT from the world’s largest 
ufacturer af sheet metal building materials, at 

SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied users. 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER _BBARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings | 
Lowincost. Easily erected. Permanent. 
looking. All types‘and sizes to suit your purse and 
purpose. Now's the time Sty -- rite for Bost - 
ing an a o. 
—~ FREE — 182 and for Garage . 
SAMPLES EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
BOOKS 


#88 2x3 Butler St., 
ESTIMATES Cincinnati, Ohio 


man 
BIG 








Ww 


GE) «SC Brooder $4.80 Complete 


In a few minutes you can make a better brooder than 








ou 
ean buy. No tools needed but a _— of ordinary shears. The 
materials, including Heater, will cost you only $4.80. Broods 


40 to 100 chicks 
I want you to try my brooder and will send you plans for 
making it, together with a Putnam Brooder Heater for $4.75. 





All postpaid. The Putnam Brooder Heater holds one quart 
of oi) and 
Burns 10 Days Without Attention 
—_—_—_—— —_—_—___—_—_—_—_—— 

Try the brooder out and if you don’t say it’s the best 
brooder you ever used, return the Heater in 30 days and get 
your money back. When ordering, please give your dealer’s 
name. Send for my free Bookl “Poultry Helps.” 

I, PUTNAM Route 260-K ELMIRA, N. Y. 


N 
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Beekeepers in many lands have 
been pleased with this most im- 
portant tool in Beekeeping. Your 
Bingham Smoker is offered for sale 
by numerous dealers. 


INSIST ON THE BEST 


A. G. Woodman Co. 
Grand Rapids Michigan 


New Improvements. Get a 1930 Model. 








Valuable New Poultry 


3 2 14 BREED Book Free—100 Pages 
ICT Fine Pure-bred Northern raised chickens, 
ag ducks, geese, turkeys, eggs, baby chicks. 

} Best laying strains at lowest prices. 

j America’s great industry. My 48th year. 

>. Ww. A. Weber, Box 34, Mankato, Minn, 
(& Chickens, ducks, geese 
& 70 BREEDS and turkeys. Pure bred 
oR bardy. northern raised and most profitable 

: S, eggs, baby chicks, incubators; 

rices. America’s great plant. 36th yeo- 

Valuable new 100 page Poultry book FREE. 


R. F. Neubert Co., Box ses Mankato, Minn. 


















IRHODES Pruning Shear cuTs 


‘/¢ from both sides 
and does not 
== bruise the bark 
All Styles and Sizes 
Solid tool steel 







to your door. 


Rhodes Mfg.Co. Send for booklet 
prices. 


: an 
828 S. Division Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Quality - Service - Satisfaction 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF 
OUR 1930 CATALOG TODAY. 


-_ 


LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO., Higginsville, Mo. 
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4-8 Universal Honey Extractor 


QUALITY--- 
CAPACITVY--- 
PRICE--- 


UNIVERSAL because it meets all 
requirements in hand-power ex 
tractors. It will take 4 deep frames 
or 8 shallow frames, any size on 
the market, at one loading or 
turning. It has a capacity of 3000 
pounds or more per day. Ball bear 
ing, ratehet crank handle, no 
broken gears as they are always 
in mesh. Very substantial, but 
light weight and easily transport 
ed. Send for special circulars. 
Weight erated, 135 Ibs. Price, 
$29.50. 





Woodman’s New Clear 
Vision Folding Wire 
Bee Veil 


The skirt at top and bottom is of 
open mesh material which helps 
to make it a eool veil. The wire is 
hinged at all four corners and it 
ean be folded flat without kink 
ing (spoiling the vision) when 
not in use. The price is $1.00 


postpaid, 


Send for new illustrated catalog 
for 1930. 








A. G. WOODMAN CO., Manufacturers, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
_ | 
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Lower Prices--Good Queens 


If you are buying Package Bees in the spring, 
why not book your order now? Book it and if you 
want to change it or cancel it, we will do it and 
you are under no obligation to us. It will help you 
and it will help us. 


From the Package Bees you buy, you hope to 
make a profitable crop of honey. To do this, you 
must get them when you want them. They must 
arrive in good condition. They must have Good 
Young Queens. 


We have spent years struggling to produce Pack- 
ages and Queens that would accomplish these three 
things. We will leave it with our customers to say 
what measure of success we have attained. Consid- 
ering the few complaints and many satisfied cus- 
tomers reporting large yields, we feel that we can 
handle your order to your entire satisfaction. 


We have had the experience and we have the out- 
fit to give you service on any order you might favor 
us with whether for one package or one thousand. 


The prices below are so low that we couldn’t give 
you good goods and good service if we didn’t sell 
them by the thousands. We assure you any order 
you favor us with will have our careful attention. 


Two-pound Packages, with Queen 


$3.25 $3.00 $2.85 $2.75 


Three-pound Packages, $1.00 each more. 


The Stover Apiaries 


Tibbee Station, Mississippi 
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Telegraph Office and Shipping Point, Mayhew, Miss. 
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